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THE LOVERS. 


Arp there they stood—loved—loving—lovely 


—pure, 
As the first pair in Eden’s sitiless bowers ; 
As blest as though their rapture could endure 
Through all eternity ; they had no hours 
Of sad foreboding : py, they were sure 
Of future bliss :—that thorns grow with 
love’s flowers 
They little knew or reck’d :—enough for them 
That they possess’d bud—blossom—flower— 
and stem. 


Yet they are parted—parted now for ever ; 
And time may lend its soothing aid to heal 
His deep and bleeding wounds ;—but, for her, 

never 
Can that distracted bosom cease to feel 
What it so long hath deified : they sever, 
And woman’s pride, or passion may conceal 
The venom’d arrow rankling in her heart, 
But pride, nor ire, can bid the barb depart ! 


Oh ! there are times, in her deep solitude, 
When memory will pourtray the scenes of 


And with its shadowy train of thought intrude 
Upon a bosom bleeding at its core, 
Where, but to. glance, were to attempt téo 
rude 
A view of that which Hope will gild no more ; 
Whilst, over Fate’s horizon, beams no ray 
Through Sorrow’s night, to tell of coming day. 


Such is the usual lot of woman :—born 
To love but once, and once, perhaps, to be 
Adored and worshipp’d ; then resign’d in scorm 
For some new shrine and lovelier deity !~— 
A ruler from his crown and kingdom torn— 
A friendless captive struggling to be free— 
Have known despair—but their’s cannot excel 
Her’s who hath felt she lives te love too 
well! 





THE BETROTHED. 


I GAzED upon her in her morn of life—ere yet a bride— 
As lightly o’er the lawn she tripp’d, a widow’d mother’s pride ; 
Or as at eve she careless stray’d the verdant vale along, 


Or, seated ’neath her woodbine bower, pour’d forth some village song. 


Sometimes *twould be of war—and then she’d cease awhile, as if 

She heard the clang of battling bands, the sounds of woe and grief; 
Sometimes ’twould be of love—and then the tear-drop gemm’d her eye. 
Her cheek assumed the rose’s glow, her bosom heaved the sigh. 


Heedful her mother marked the change, but sought in vain the cause— 
What maiden, once the slave of love, dare disobey his laws ? 

The soft blue eye may beam with hope, the breast with sorrow swell, 
But say, to whom shall woman’s lip that hope, that sorrow tell 


To stranger forms ? no—they may turn away and idly smile, 

As smiles the moonbeam on the snow, brilliant but cold the while ; 
To friends, to parents ? no—e’en they on earth we mostly prize 
May soothe, may pity, but, alas! how few can sympathize ! 


She loved—but not a syllable by human ear was heard, : 

*T was ’mid lone glens, by babbling brooks, that she her prayers preferr’d : 
Or if perchance the one-loved name its coral prison burst, 

°T was cradled on the mountain mist, by elfin fairies nurst. 
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No 


Heir to a noble house; nor 
It had been well he ne’er had 


For she was 


shepherd youth with oaten reed was he she call’d her love, 
Her’s was a warrior’s plighted vow—’twas register’d above : 


from a less noble race, 
’d on such a form of grace. 


itself—not e’en the reed before the wind, 


To kiss the id wave, its head so gracefully declined, 
As when she first—yet not amid light fashion’s lighter crowd, 
But in the forest’s lonely glade—to him, a stranger, bow’d. 


Yet what avails it thus to tell of love, since fate decreed, 

Of two fond hearts—if two there were—that one, at least, should bleed ; 
For as two sun-lit dew-drops oft melt gently into one, 

So there’s an unity of hearts where beams affection’s sun. 


They loved—and often as the moon rode through the starry heaven, 
moorland 


They met beneath the 


rock, a rock by lightning riven ; 


Twas call’d “ the elfin stone of power”—the shepherd, as he past 
At midnight from his fold, oft heard wild voices in the blast. 


Ah ! little deem’d she then her heart would be e’en as that rock, 
Scath’d, riven, lightning-etruck ; oh ! spare, in mercy spare the shock ! 
Fern tachel of Rote raked loi dooce 

It falls—it strikes the victim—’tis the dark bolt of Despair ! 


Yes, he she loved, by riches won, a wealthier fair had wed— 


** And is that form,” she fain 


cried, ** for ever, ever, fled? 


Must I for ever wander here, dull, desolate as now, 
And must I ne’er, not once, again kiss that fond iv’ry brow ? 


“ Oh! say then what shall soothe my soul, 


my bosom’s grief’ 


Can solitude, these glens, these woods, afford a shert relief? 
No—there is nought of all I loved on earth without alloy— 


E’en Memory’s but a withered flower, and Hope a rai 


joy- 


oh man it matters not so much—he feels less inward pain ; 
loves, despairs, si smiles, and then—forgets and loves in, 
White woman, like tke sivichen ce Mon 


heedless of the smart— 


Feels she ’s a wound no herb may heal—what heals a broken heart ?’” 


Maiden, there’s none—nor herb, nor spell, of all to mortals given— 
Yet for the wreck’d in spirit still there is a port—’tis heaven ! 

And though above their early tomb the darkling cypress wave, 
There is a ray of glory still—a hope beyond the grave ! 





CONFESSIONS OF A LOVER. 


AIR ladies, do not let the head- 

ing of this paper startle you. I 
do not mean to kiss and tell. I 
have “ no such stuff in my thoughts,” 
of which you may be fully convinced 
if you will condescend (as the trades- 
men say) to favour me with your or- 
ders. 

" wepe ates 

And clings in silence to his cheek, 

Mute witness of a kiss. 

My object is of a nobler nature. I 
wish, in t my confessions, to 
stand up as a beacon-lover, to warn 
those who are éntering upon the sea 


of life that there are rocks ahead— 
rocks on which my little bark of love 
has split, and against which they 
must be upon their guard. I have, 
at least, experience to guide me, and 
experience in amatory matters goes 
a great way. My birth, parentage, 
and education, can be of no conse- 
quence to any one, and therefore I 
may as well state them. Be it known, 
then, that I was born in the year 
1791 ; that my father was a celebrat- 
ed man, who bore away the palm 
from all competitors in the making of 
that necessary article called breech- 
es, and that my mother was equally 
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celebrated for wearing them—but 
only to patronize her husband’s trade, 
[’ll be bound for it, for a milder wo- 
man, excepting always when she had 
taken a little too much, never breath- 
ed. Of my education, perhaps it 
would not become me to speak, con- 
sidering the wonderful progress I 
made ; but still I must say, that the 
parish certainly did their best for me, 
and I must as candidly acknowledge, 
that they nevef had a cleverer boy 
in their school, Reading, I allow, 
was not my forte, but I was abso- 
lute at ring-taw, Writing was well 
enough whilst left to my pot-hooks, 
but the hangers (hang ’em!) dis- 
turbed me. Yet this was no wonder 
—I was an honest straight-forward 
lad, and did not like swerving from 
adirect line. In arithmetic I made 
great advances, The worst of it was, 
we had a very ignorant teacher, who 
asked me how many eight times 
twelve made, and I, of course, an- 
swered two hundred and four— 
which I know was right—he, howe- 
ver, was obstinate, and, I have rea- 
son to think, jealous, as I became 
first boy at the lower end of the 
class; but with all his spite he could 
not get any one to match me at 
dumps. Of this enough. 

My father and mother, some how 
or other, did not attend to business, 
and wished to travel. The English 
government hearing this, would by 
no means allow them to travel at 
their own expense, and voluntarily 
came forward, on account of my fa- 
ther’s celebrity, to-defray their pas- 
sage to—I forget the uame of the 
place, but it was some bay at the 
other side of the water—-and I was 
left in the care ef my aunt Sarah, a 
very virtuous, but extremely passion- 
ate woman, I was then fifteen, and 
from that time may my Jove adven- 
" tures be dated. My aunt always ex- 
pressed her dislike at seeing lazy he- 
creatures about a house, and so she 
had only a girl to look after her do- 
mestie affairs. Now Susan, who was 
about a year older than myself, had 
a very proper and laudable curiosity 
about things in general, which my 
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aunt, however, by no means approv- 
ed of, but, as it appeared to me praise- 
worthy, I encouraged it. The fact 
is, we were admirably matched, for 
she would even leave her work to 
listen to a secret; and I, at that time, 
for the soul of me could not keep one. 
This was attributable entirely to my 
youthful purity of principle, because 
I always argued with myself thus: 
“If you have a good secret, Tom, 
tell it; for it would be selfish indeed 
to confine good to your own bosom: 
if you have a bad one, tell it, for the 
sooner you get rid of evil the better.” 
As aunt Sarah thought it did not be- 
come me to be familiar with her 
domestic, Susan and I were obliged 
to have recourse to stratagem, and 
when I had any little thing to disclose, 
L used to wait until I conjectured my 
aunt was asleep, and then creep up 
stairs to Susan’s room, This occur- 
ed very frequently ; but one night, 
as the devil would have it, my aunt 
by some accident heard me, and came 
into the chamber. In vain Susan 
protested that she never knew I was 
in the room—in vain I pretendéd to 
be walking in my sleep—aunt Sarah 
was inexorable. She gave iiy head 
an admonitory touch with the poker, 
and turned poor Susan into the street. 
This holds out an admirable moral 
lesson to young ladies and gentlemen, 
as it teaches them by all means to 
avoid telling or hearing secrets, until 
they are quite sure that their aunts or 
guardians are safely snoring. I was 
very sorry for Susan, and so I was 
for my head—for that cursed poker 
had swelled the organ of amativeness 
into such an enormous size, that it 
looked almost like a rival head—but 
as my aunt behaved to me pretty 
well afterwards, I thought it only 
grateful to remain with her, until 
some opportunity of bettering my 
condition should occur. When I had 
nothing to do at home, it was my 
custom to. stroll about the more 
crowded thoroughfares of the metro- 
polis, for the purpose of warning gen- 
tlemen of the danger they incurred 
by letting the ends of their silk hand- 
kerchiefs dangle from their coat 
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peckets; and seeing that this did not 
reform them, and that they continued 
as careless as before, I resolved to 
strike at the root of the evil by ab- 
stracting them myself, whenever I 
saw them thus exposed. Example, 
I thought, is better than precept ; 
and these demoralizers shall find, 
that for the miserable vanity of show- 
ing a silk handkerchief, they shall 
not be suffered to tempt the poor 
and hungry to commit sin, and teach 
the young idea how to steal. I con- 
sidered it a public duty, and like a 
true patriot, sought no other reward 
than the applause of my own con- 
science. My scheme for the preven- 
tion of crime succeeded admirably 
in those places which I most fre- 
quented, where not a handkerchief 
was to be seen after a little time, 
every man appearing to have an eye 
to his neighbour’s hand and his own 
pocket. 

Carelessness of any sort I detested, 
and felt always determined to punish 
it. One day as I was sauntering 


along Piccadilly, a gentleman on a 
hancsome bay mare, seeing, 1 sup- 
pose, that I was an honest-looking, 
gentlemanly young man, requested 
me very politely to walk her up 
and down, whilst he went into a 


shop to make a purchase, I was 
always too good natured to refuse 
granting a favour, even when I ex- 
pected to be paid for it, and instantly 
took the bridle, and led the mare to 
the corner of Sackville-street, where 
a thought struck me of a sudden. 
“This gentleman (said I to myself) 
will lose his mare, if he don’t mind ; 
for it isn’t every one who would be 
content to walk her up and down 
without getting on her back, and 
when once there, it must be impossi- 
ble to answer for the consequences.” 
In short, I made up my mind that he 
w»s sure to lose the mare some day or 
other, if not something of more value, 
through his confidence in strangers ; 
and that it would be doing him real 
service were I to mount her myself 
and ride off; for I thought a man 
whe would leave his-mare with a 
person he knew nothing of, would 
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be very likely to trust his whole for- 
tune to an acquaintance ; and I was 
determined, by making him experi- 
ence a trifling loss, to put him on 
his guard, and save him from the 
pang of having by his own impru- 
dence, reduced his -wife and family 
(if he happened to possess them) to 
beggary and despair. I never did 
any thing yet withogt having a good 
object in view, and it is this consol. 
ing reflection that has cheered me, 
when others, who could not see fur- 
ther than their noses, considered that 
I was committing a bad action. Such 
are the judgments of your mindless 
men; but, thank my stars! I value 
them not a rush. As soon as the 
certainty that I might benefit a fellow- 
creature flashed across me, I sprung 
into the saddle, and walked the mare 
carelessly as far as Brewer-sireet, 
where I turned short round, and 
trotted her in good style. I rode 
directly to the house of a friend, who 
always had so much confidence in 
my honour that he never refused 
taking any thing | brought him, and 
exchanged the mare for £27, which 
made my conscience perfectly easy, 
as I had heard from a child that ex- 
change is no robbery. Having bought 
a new suit of clothes, I remained at 
home for a fortnight after this, not 
wishing to appear vain by sporting 
them while the gloss was on ; and at 
last, when I did go out, I found that 
my predilection for PiccadiJly had 
quite worn off, and the Strand, which 
lused to think very little of, sup- 
planted it in my affections. 

I left my aunt’s without saying a 
word, as I wished to save her the 
pain of bidding adieu, and took ready 
furnished lodgings. in Cecil-street, 
where I passed myself off as a young 
military officer of fortune. This I 
considered a piece of justice that ev- | 
ery man should pay to his own feel- 
ings, for is it not proverbial that self- 
degradation is despicable? and must 
it not then bé evident that self-exalt- 
ation is praiseworthy? Assuredly. 
During the last fortnight I had pass- 
ed at my aunt’s I cherished a pair 
of mustachios, which, with a military 
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frock-coat and gilt spurs, settled the 
business at once; and I honestly 
confess, that these auxiliaries of an 
officer never, perhaps, had an oppor- 
tunity of appearing to such advan- 
tage before ; for although I was rath- 
er short, nature certainly had striven 
her utmost “‘ to give the world assur- 
ance of a mam,” by making me near- 
ly as broad as I waslong. My face, 
too, was naturally so engaging and 
well-formed, that even the ravages of 
the small-pox, which left the deepest 
proofs of having attacked me, could 
not efface its beauty. But I willsay 
no more on this head, for fear it 
should be mistaken for vanity. 

I had only been in my lodgings 
two days, when I perceived a lady 
of very captivating appearance at an 
opposite window, reading, and I felt 
an irresistible desire to become bet- 
ter acquainted with her. After a 
time she raised her eyes, perceived 
me, and suffused with blushes, retir- 
ed to the further end of the apart- 
ment, That day I saw no more of 
her, but the next morning I caught a 
glimpse of her in dishabille, and was 
more enraptured than ever. Two 
carriages stopped before the door 
during the morning. “ She is rich,” 
1 exclaimed ; and my love knew no 
bounds. By degrees I found she 
looked graciously upon me, and at 
last smiled—actually smiled. ‘ Ho! 
ho!” (thought I) “the game is my 
own, if played properly ;” and then 
ventured a nod, It was returned— 
as lama Christian man, it was.— 
And now I set about bribing a ser- 
vant, who undertook to be the mes- 
senger of some verses which I had 
copied from an old magazine, but 
which I gave as my own, at the same 
time making suitable apologies for 
their being so indifferent. The fol- 
lowing day she gave me one of her 
best smiles, and, thus encouraged, I 
ventured to ask an interview, which, 
after many excuses, she granted. I 
found her very condescending, al- 
though she spoke of the Duke this, 
my Lord that, and Counts and 
Countesses with whom she was inti- 
mately acquainted. I had not been 
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with her more than half an hour, 
feeling all the time in the high road 
to fortune, when Captain R was 
announced. I had no time to with- 
draw, and so screwed up my cour- 
age, and was introduced to him as 
Lieutenant Thornion. He looked 
at me intently, which no doubt pro- 
ceeded from admiration ; and bow nz 
respectfully, sat down and conversed 
apart with the lady in a whisper, who, 
however, could not conceal the in- 
terest she took in me, for she turned 
every now and then to cast a side 
glance, which I need not say was re- 
turned most tenderly. I conjectured 
he was telling her some ludicrous 
story, for they both laughed very 
much, and looked at me more than 
ever—so I laughed too, but what 
about I knew no more than the 
dead. The conversation at length 
became general, and I was exceed 
ingly witty, for they laughed im- 
moderately at every thing I said. 

On a sudden the Captein said, 
“Oh! Maria, knowing you are fond 
of poetry, I copied a few verses 
from a book that I met with to-day, 
which I think will please you ;” 
then taking out his pocket-book, he 
handed her a paper which she began 
to read. “Ah!” (thought I) “if 
those verses are better than mine, 
I'll eat them.” When she had pe+ 
rused the lines, I asked, in the polit- 
est terms, whether I might be al- 
lowed to see them—determined in 
my own mind not to spare them.— 
Graciously smiling, she gave the pa- 
per into my hands, and I was pre- 
paring a critical face for the occa- 
sion, when my eye rested upon, 

« If art could ever lend a charm 

To her whom nature made so fair—” 
and I immediately recognized my 
own adopted, but ungrateful maga- 
zine verses. I never was much ac- 
customed to blushing, so I returned 
the cursed Bath-post sheet, and 
changed the conversation, but I was 
not near so Groll as I had been be-~ 
fore. Just, however, as I was re- 
covering my spirits, the Captain ask- 
ed me, in a careless manner, to what 
regiment I belonged? On which, to 
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make all certain, I chose one that I 
knew was stationed as far off as pos- 
sible ; and added that I came on fur- 
lough from Calcutta. ‘ Well! this 
is strange, indeed,” (said he) “ for I 
have very lately arrived from the 


same place ; and, what is more sin- . 


gular still, I hold my commission in 
the very identical regiment you have 
just mentioned.” his intelligence 
would have overwhelmed a man of 
‘weak mind, but that was not my case, 
Some would have sunk down with 
confusion, or blushed and stammered 
most awkwardly; but what did I 
do? why I took my hat, drew out 
my handkerchief carelessly, bade the 
lady and the Captain a good evening, 
ar was on the point of retiring, 
when the latter started up, gained 
the door before me, locked it, and 
put the key in his pocket. This I 
thought was carrying matters a little 
too far, and tried vehemently to get 
in a passion, but the gentleness of 
my nature opposed me, and [ could 
not succeed. ‘ Rascal!” said he, at 
the same time seizing me by the col- 
lar, “‘ yous may assume the dress of 
an officer, ‘and steal verses from a 
magazine, but I am determined you 
shall not steal my handkerchief with 
impunity.” At these words my 
courage nearly gave way, for that 
very morning I had found the hand- 
kerchief hanging out of a pocket 
near Holborn-bars, and could not re- 
sist giving the owner one of my pe- 
culiar jessons, to make him more 
care(il in future ; and the worst of it 
was, that my love-affair so complete- 
ly held possession of my mind, that 
I had forgotten tu pick out the ini- 
tials at the corner. I beseeched the 
captain—I implored the lady—but in 
vain! although IT am confident she 
would have got me off if she could ; 
and I was hurried away to a place in 
which I had never been before, and 
to which I sincerely hope I may nev- 
er go again. 

he sequel of this love-adventure 
was, that though I explained in the 
clearest manner the laudable motive 
which induced me to make myself 
master of the article in question, the 
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magistrate, who was a very ignorant 
man, took quite another, and I will 
say, a ridiculous view of the case; 
but requested I might be taken care 
of, and obliged with a private lodging 
for two years, which was immediate- 
ly granted, and I was accompani 
by two gentlemen, (friends, 

pose, of the magistrate) to a i 
cent house, where, however, the 
rooms were small, and the furniture 
was nothing to boast of. 

Here I was left at my ease, and, 
although frequently pressed by per- 
sons to take a walk out with them, I 
constantly refused : for I had become 
quite domesticated—a sort of single- 
family man. At the end of two 
years, being py invited to 
take a stroll, I could resist no longer, 
and the gentleman who asked me 
seemed highly gratified, although he 
did not bear me company. He was 
fearful, no doubt, so much application 
(for I read a great deal at that time) 
would injure my health. Ah! well! 
let people say what they will of the 
world, there are always some kind: 
and considerate persons to be found 
in it. Here was a man, now, who 
knew little or nothing of me, and yet 
felt as great an interest in my welfare 
as if I had been his own son. My 
clothes began to look rather the 
worse for wear—my military coat 
having lost an arm and the greater 
part of a skirt—but my breeches 
(mindful doubtless of the merits of 
my father) held together pretty well, 
with the exception of a small rent in 
the left leg and a larger one in the 
seat ; but these were trifles. Having 
no money, and not having seen my 
aunt Sarah for a long time, I thought 
it would be only showing her a pro- 
per respect if I paid her the first vis- 
it. To her therefore I went, and 
she gave me a few shillings with 
which I bought a fustian jacket. 
This was not exactly a proper habil- 
iment for one of my merit and gen- 
ius, but I considered that a gentle- 
man looks well in any thing, and put, 
iton. I lived once more at my 
aunt’s house, and no doubt should 
have made my fortune, had not am 
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other cursed love-affair stepped in 
and prevented it. I happened by 
mere chance to scrape acquaintance 
with a very pretty servant wench, 
who lived with a respectable family 
in Montague-square ; and many an 
agreeable hour I passed with her in 
the apartment that ri gree the area ; 
when one night, (oh! never shall I 
forget it!) my dear Sally’s master 
overheard us, and came down gently. 
“ Who is this (he cried, as be enter- 
ed the room,) making such a noise 
here?” Sally did not know what to 
say for a moment, but, on the ques- 
tion being repeated, she drew up the 
corner of her apron to a level with 
her shoulder, and stammered out, 
“Please sir, it’s my cousin, sir— 
from the country.” Her master 
made no more ado, than to take a 
candle from the table and hold it be- 
fore my face, which he no sooner 
beheld than he retorted: “ Then 
your cousin from the country is the 
rascal who stole my mare!” To 
deny it, I felt persuaded, would be 
of no avail, as innocence always 
stands but a bad chance against pre- 
judice and obstinacy ; so I went with 
a gentleman whom he sent for, that 
every thing might be settled to the 
satisfaction of both parties, 

It was about this time that a sense 
of filial love, which, I shame to say, 
had not been encouraged for many 
years, rose strong within me, and I 
petitioned the government to let me 
once more behold the respected au- 
thors of my existence. My wish 


was instantly complied with, and 
what enhanced the value of this ac- 
quiescence was, that perceiving my 
dress was not in the best condition, 
they kindly furnished me with a new 
suit, and shaved my head to prevent 
my becoming sea-sick on the passage. 
The kindness I then experienced, 
has made me a government man to 
this day. Not to trespass too long 
on my reader’s patience, I shall pass 
over the meeting with my beloved 
parents, which was extremely affect- 
ing, and merely state that when I 
had been abroad about seven years, 
a patriotic feeling suddenly possess- 
ed me, and I longed to revisit the 
shores of my native country. I urg- 
ed my father and mother with as 
much eloquence as I was master of, 
to accompany me, but my father said 
they had a public duty to fulfil, and 
under all circumstances he would 
abide by it. It was, he added, the 
wish of the ministers at home, that 
he should remain for life where he 
was, and he conceived that he should 
be unworthy the name of English- 
man were he to act contrary to their 
views. With the greatest venera- 
tion for my father’s patriotism, and 
satisfied that it was for the good of 
his country, I left the other side of 
the Atlantic ; and having once more 
set foot on Old England, I intend to 
begin the world afresh, resolving at 
the same time to steer clear of love, 
which has been the only thing that 
prevented me from making my for- 
tune. 





THE HORRORS OF SENSIBILITY. 


*« T am like a thing that never was yet heard of, 
h 


Half merry and 


f mad ; much like a fellow 
That eats his meat with a 


appetite, 


And wears a plague-sore that would fright a country.” 


AVING proposed to myself the 
task of laying before the world 

a disclosure of some few of those 
emotions, which circumstances have 
produced in my heart—a heart too 
exquisitely framed for the ordinary 
course of society, I may be allowed, 


MIDDLETON. 


by way of prelude to so delicate a 
subject, to givea rough etching of my- 
self in my present condition ; for who 
would feel pleasure in listening to the 
gossiping voice of an egotist conceal- 
ed behind a curtain, except, indeed, 
it were some sweet fascinating female 
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voice, to which imagination might at- 
tach a form beautiful as Hebe; in 
which case, those of us,who have 
been well schooled in the lessons of 
the heart, would wish the curtain to 
remain drawn for ever, and the voiée 
to continue as it began, lest the dis- 
closure should rob the “ fancy’s 
sketch” of half—nay, perhaps more 
than half its lustre; and what voice, 
however melodious, would not lose 
its charm, if instead of being breath- 
ed, as we had fondly presumed, from 
the lips of a sylph, it were ushered 
on the ear, through the beard and 
leathern cheeks of an Hecate ! 

As my voice, per se, can have no 
claim to the power of fascination, im- 
agination would not make itself busy 
in giving me a form utiduly beautiful, 
were I to utter my sensations under 
a cautious disguise ; and therefore I 
hold it good to draw the following pic- 
ture of myself, that in the eyes of my 
readers, it may stand as a frontispiece 
and companion to what I may dis- 
close, and that they may shake hands 
and congratulate meas an “ old fami- 
liar face,” when I shall have laid 
bare my heart before them. 

Tam a bachelor “ on the wrong 
side of forty,” as the phrase of ‘the 
day hath it; the cause of which will 
in due order be explained. I vege- 
tate on a small patrimony amongst 
the northern hills of this kingdom—a 
patrimony which has descended in a 
regular course of succession ; in short 
Tam the fifth of the name who 
has died, (f say died, because the 
death of the heart, which is mine, is 
the most killing death of all) on this 
spot, that has almost become sacred 
to our name, by our long enjoyment. 

My looking-glass and my memory 
must assist me in speaking of my out- 
ward man, both of which agents I have 
duly consulted, and find that a series 
of years, spent as I shall describe, 
have changed the open-featured, in- 
genuous, manly-faced boy, to a man 
with a care-worn, sinister, misanthro- 
pic countenance, and a gait feeble 
and careless, who, instead of walking 
on the earth, seems almost to walk 
ih it, as if to bury himself, after having 


followed to the grave a long family of 
hopes that smiled around him at the 
onset of his life. 

The circumstances which have pro- 
duced this marvellous change of body, 
have in a great measure produced a 
certain eccentric temperament of the 
mind, which lays me open to the pity 
of some, and to the scorn of others, 
as “ a thing that never was heard of, 
half-merry, and balf-mad.” No won- 
der, therefore, that my society is con- 
fined to my own house—indeed, to 
my own bosom. I have been told 
that ny housekeeper was, at the time 
of my birth, a chubby girl of fifteen, 
taken from a neighbouring workhouse 
by my mother; so that she has been 
my nurse in the earlier part of my 
life, and has now, for many years, 
been the only living thing entering my 
doors, I believe a word has not been 
exchanged by either of us for these 
two years past; and on that occasion 
she spoke first, because, in a fit of ab- 
sence, I was about to lay a valuable 
family bible on the fire, instead of a 
log of wood, which she had placed 
ready for consumption ; and she knew 
if the bible had been destroyed, she 
would have been suspected of pur- 
loining it. 

Here I sit by days together at my 
fireside, and when the milder weath- 
er comes, I con over my old chaice 
friend Izaak Walton, prepare my flies 
and hooks, and sometimes cheered by 
the old man’s prattle, I while away an 
hour by the stream, chiefly with the 
same success I have experienced in 
some of my earlier fishings in the 
deeper streams of the world. At 
other times, when my strength ad- 
mits of it, I climb some eminence 
dear to the recollection of early 
days; but heart-sickness, and the 
pangs of the past fasten on me, and 
drive me from scénes and objects 
which were wont to awaken up all 
my enthasiasm and joy; and when I 
return to my home in these moods, 
I never fail to cross the church-yard, 
and there I see flowers growing over 
the graves of “ others of my line,” 
and in the dearth of my heart, almost 
envy the silent tenants who lie lapped 
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in so sweet a slumber, coroneted by 
such wreaths as nature has scattered 
over their heads ;—and nature is.the 
best herald—the crest she raises, and 
the escutcheons she grants, are not 
like those, which the like great ones 
purchase of the greater little ones of 
the earth, 

Do I speak too unblushiagly of 
myself, when I say that an excess of 
that divine particle of our nature— 
sensitiveness or sensibility—call it 
what you will, that so many covet, 
but so few can enjoy, has wrought 
the effects which I have described ? 
Alas !—sensibility, over-wrought sen- 
sibility, has been the source of all my 
afliction, the traces of which I must 
bear as a badge for the remainder of 
my days. 

Poets have strung their ryhmes in 
praise of sensibility, in hope that, 
like distant acquaintance, er a cour- 
tier on a gala-day, it might be won 
over by flattery, and they have gone 
down to their graves without effect- 
ing a nearer connection. I wish I 
could put my lips to their ears, and 
tell my story, and they would rise 
from their repose, and unsing what 
they had so zealously sung before. 

The first instance I can remember 
of the inroads made on the current 
of my happiness, by the exquisite 
weakness of my nature, occurred at a 
very early period of my life. I was 
on a visit to an affectionate old aunt 
in the country, who had made my 
happiness the hobby-horse, on which 
she galloped.with an incredible cele- 
rity: all her fondness was lavished 
on me, and I loved her as sincerely, 
She used to indulge me in-everything, 
and I never lacked a constant supply 
of pocket pence and toys for my 
childish gratification; and amongst 
other indulgences, of which she was 
always contriving a vast uumber, 
she used to tickle my palate with all 
sorts of good things; avd thus she 
contrived to fill my mind with plea- 
sure, and my belly with sugar-plums. 

On a certain birth-day of mine, 
which happened during my visit, I 
heard my aunt order the cook to pre- 
pare foy my dinner one of the finest 
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turkies she could find. I had several 
times before tasted and relished g 
turkey, without ever for ey 
suspecting that my enjoyment 
been purchased by the life-blood of 
the creature, and not at all consider- 
ing whether or no, it was p 

with the same materials as a custard 
pudding would be, and certainly never 
connecting a thought of life or death 
with it. In the course of the morning 
of my birth-day, I strayed into the 
kitchen, and there I saw the cook 
struggling with, and tying together 
the legs of a large bird, and present- 
ly with a knife, which the unfeeling 
wench had been sharpening for the 
purpose, she almost severed the poor 
creature’s head from its body. The 
blood and my tears both started forth 
together. I screamed, and insisted on 
knowing why she treated the poor 
bird so Aue | » to which she coolly 
replied, she was killing and intended 
to roast the turkey for my dinner, ac- 
cording to the orders of my aunt. I had 
never heard of killing but once before, 
and that was when my aunt’s coach- 
man, David, drove the carriage wheel 
over her favourite spaniel, and I could 
not, therefore, comprehend the de- 
struction of another creature for the 
gratification of my palate ; at least, I 
do not remember to have heard that 
poor Dash was served up at table, 
either for the gratification of me or 
any one else, In vain the unfeeling 
cook sought to pacify me, and from 
that moment I always called her in 
my own mind Rawhead-and-bloody- 
bones; but I never pronounced it 
audibly, for my aunt disliked nick- 
names, I could not-endure the sighi 
of the kitchen executioner ; I cried 
till my eyes were swoln, and hugged 
the lifeless turkey in my arms, till 
overwhelmed with its blood and my 
own sensations, I ran up to my aunt’s 
room to express my sorrows. She 
was quite alarmed at the state in 
which 1 made my appearance, and 
in great agitation endeavoured to 
seage! what had befallen me. I told 
ner all I had seen, and all I had suf- 
fered, as well as I could, and re- 


proached her for having been so cruel 
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as to give the cook the orders she had. 
My sorrows, however, soon sent me 
into a profound sleep, until I was 
awakened by my nurse, to be wash- 
ed and dressed for dinner. The 
name of dinner shocked me—the 
bleeding turkey re-appeared to. my 
imagination, flapping its helpless 
wings, and struggling with the fero- 
cious cook, 

As soon as we were seated at table, 
my aunt proposed helping me to some 
turkey ; but, although I had hitherto 
loved her dearly, [ gave her & re- 
proachful look, and sat sullenly, 
turning from her, She, good soul, 
had no idea of what was agitating me, 
and though a very worthy woman, 
had never been troubled with any 
excess of sensibility. She desired 
me to amend my behaviour, and re- 
peated her invitation to me to par- 
take of the turkey. [I resolutely said 
—no: she then asked me to taste 
the stuffing, and I innocently asked 
whether the stuffing had been killed 
too. This led her into the mystery of 
my behaviour, and she endeavoured 
in vain to induce me to eat some- 
thing else ; but no, my mind had em- 
braced the idea, and I could not but 
suspect that the very tarts and cus- 
tards must have undergone decapita- 
tion as well as the turkey. In short, 
Tate nothing: my aunt was angry, 
and for the first time in my life, she 
called me a wrong-headed, self-willed 
child, and threatened to send me 
home to my father. This availed 
nought, till at length, after two or 
three days repetition of my conduct, 
she administered a severe rebuke, 
and actually ordered David to take 
me home, with a message that she 
could do nothing with me, and would 
not receive me again till I should 
know how to behave better. This 
affair well-nigh broke my heart at 
the time. 

When I re-entered home, which I 
did, in time for dinner—I found im- 
mediately before me on my father’s 
table, a—turkey! This added fresh 
fuel to the flame. 1 was too young to 
ee all I felt on the subject, and 

myself to be removed from 


the table, sobbing and crying as if my 
heart would have burst. My father 
and mother wondered of course what 
could possess the child, and as I was 
led out of the room, I heard my fath- 
er say my aunt was in the right, that 
I was a spoilt child, and he,would 
see what could be done with me, I 
trembled - secretly fur the conse- 
quences. 

Before I went to bed, my father 
came and told me that my conduct 
had very much displeased my aunt, 
as well as himself and my mother, 
The idea of wilfully displeasing eith- 
er of them, was dreadful to me. I 
told my father all the story of the 
turkey—but he who had eaten tur- 
key every Christmas-day, for twen- 
ty years of his life before I was born, 
could not understand a syllable of 
what I meant. Hunger soon, how- 
ever, compelled me to eat sumething, 
and when I was firmly convinced 
that a plum-pudding had never been 
alive, I was cdmparatively happy; 
but I could not overcome my preju- 
dice against the murder of turkies, or 
any living thing for the gratification 
of my palate. In truth, I was instine- 
tively a Pythagorean: and as my 
prejudice strengthened, my aunt’s af- 
fection weakened, and the result of 
ali was, that when she died, a codicil 
to her will was found, by which I dis- 
covered that the cutting off of the 
poor turkey’s head was the remote 
cause of her cutting me off witha 
shilling, instead of leaving me the 
bulk of her property, which appear- 
ed to have been her original inten- 
tion ; and against the part of her will 
in which she had considered me, she 
wrote with her own hand, “ the child 
is a fool, and money will do him no 
good,” 

When my aunt died, I was a good 
stout boy, capable of understanding 
her resentment, but not of removing 
the cause, even in the face of its effect. 

“This was the first distressful 
stroke that my youth had suffered,” 
and many a pang it cost me at that 
early stage of my sensations. 1 could 
find no sympathy, for all my family 


were strangely devoted to the eating 
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ef wurkey at Christmas, and to culi- 
sary bloodshed in every shape, I 
alone stood amongst them with pure 
hands, and when I saw them swallow- 
ing down huge morsels of flesh, my 
mind “me recurred to the flapping 
wings, and struggling legs of the un- 
fortunate turkey that brought all my 
woe ; and not to speak it harshly— 
I believe sometimes in the fulness of 
my heart, I almost wished that instead 
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of the flesh, the feathers and talons 
were thrust down their throats. 

My next affliction brought with ita 
double weight of consequences; and 
when I see the sympathy of my read- 
ers a little awake, | will beg them to 
produce their pocket-handkerchiefs, 
their smelling bottles and their best 
attentions, while I scek to wring 
their hearts, if they be made of pene- 
trable stuff. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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I DO not know any moment in 
which: the two undelightful tru- 
isms which we are all so ready to ad- 
mit and to run away from, the quick 
progress of time and the instability 
of human events, are brought before 
us with a more uncomfortable con- 
sciousness than that of visiting, after 
a long absence, a house with whose 
former inhabitants we had been on 
terms of intimacy, The feeling is 
still more unpleasant when it comes 
to us unexpectedly, and finds us un- 
pregeree as has happened to me to- 
ay. 

A friend requested me this morn- 
ing to accompany her to call on her 
little girl, whom she had recently 
placed at the Belvidere, a new and 
celebraied boarding-school—I_ beg 
pardon !—establishment for young 
ladies, about ten miles off. e set 
out accordingly, and, my friend be- 
ing a sort of person in whose com- 
pany one is apt to think little of any 
thing but herself, had proceeded to 
the very gate of the Belvidere before 
I had at all recollected the road we 
were travelling, when in one mo- 
mentary stop at the entrance of the 
lawn, I at once recognized the large 
substantial mansion, surrounded by 
magnificent oaks and elms, whose 
shadow lay broad and heavy on the 
grass in the bright sun of August ; 
the copse-like shrubbery, which sunk 
with a pretty natural wildness to a 
dark clear pool, the ha ha whick 
parted the ure-ground from the 


open. common, and the beautiful 
country which lay like a panorama 
beyond—in a word, I knew at a 
glance, in spite of the disguise of its 
new appellation, the White House at 
Hannonby, where ten years ago I 
had so often visited my good old 
friend Admiral Floyd. 

The place had undergone other 
transmogrifications besides its change 
of name ; in particular, it had gained 
a few prettinesses and had lost much 
tidiness, A new rustic bench, a 
green-house, and a verandah, may 
be laid to the former score; a torn 
book left littering on the seat, a bro- 
ken swing dangling from the trees, a 
skipping-rope on the grass, and a 
straw bonnet on a rose bush, to the 
latter ; besides which, the lawn 
which, under the naval reign, had 
been kept almost as smooth as water, 
was now ‘in complete neglect, the 
turf in some places growing into 
grass, in others trodden quite bare 
by the continual movement of little 
rapid feet; leaves lay under the 
trees; weeds were on the gravel ; 
and dust upon the steps. And in 
two or three chosen spots, small 
fairy gardens had been cribbed from 
the shrubberies, where seedy mig- 
nionette and languishing sweet peas 
and myrtles over-watered, and gera- 
niums, trained as never geraniums 
were trained before, gave manifest 
tokens of youthful gardeuing. None 
of the inhabitants were visible, but it 
was evidently a placé gay and busy 
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with children, devoted to their sports 
and their exercise. As we neared 
the mansion, the sounds and sights of 
school-keeping became more obvious. 
Two or three pianos were jingling in 
different rooms, a guitar tinkling, and 
a harp twanging; a din of childish 
voices, partly French, partly En- 
ish, issued from one end of the 
and a foreign looking figure 
from the other, whom, from his silk 
stockings, his upright carriage, and 
the boy who followed him carrying 
his kit, I set down for the dancing- 
master; whilst in an upstair apart- 
ment were two or three, rosy laugh- 
ing faces, enjoying the pleasure of 
disobedience in peeping out of win- 
dow, one of which faces disappeared 
the moment it caught sight of the 
carriage, and was in another instant 
hanging round its mother’s neck in 
the hall. I could not help observing 
to the governess, who also met us 
there, that it was quite shocking to 
think how often disobedience answers 
amongst these Jittle people. If Miss 
Emily had not been peeping out of 
the window when we drove up to 
the door, she would have been at 
least two minutes Jater in kissing her 
dear mamma—a remark to which 
the little girl assented very heartily, 
and at which her accomplished pre- 
ceptress tried tolook grave. 
Leaving Emily with her mother, I 
sallied forth on the lawn to recon- 
noitre old scenes and recollect old 
times. My first visit especially fore- 
ed itself ou my remembrance. It 
had been made, like this, under the 
sultry August sun. We then lived 
within walking distance, and I had 
been proceeding hither to call on 
our new neighbours, Admiral and 
Mrs. Floyd, when a very unaccount- 
able noise on the lawn induced me 
to pause at the entrance ; a moment’s 
observation explained the nature of 
the sounds. The admiral was shoot- 
ing wasps with a pocket-pistol; a 
most villanous amusement, as it 
seemed to me, who am by nature 
and habit a hater of such poppery, 
and indeed of all noises which are at 


onee sudden asd unexpected. My 


first impulse was to run away, and I 
had actually made some motions to- 
wards a retreat, when, struck with 
the ludicrous nature of the sport, and 
the folly of being frightened at a sort 
of squibbery, which even the unusual 
game (though the admiral was a tap- 
ital marksman, and seldom failed to 
knock down his insect) did not seem 
to regard; I faced about manfully, 
and contenting myself with putting 
my hands to my ears to keep out the 
sound, remained at a very safe dis- 
tance to survey the scene. There, 
under the shade of the tall elms, sate 
the veteran, a little old withered man, 
very like a pocket pistol himself, 
brown, succinet, grave, and fiery. 
He wore an old-fashioned naval uni- 
form of blue faced with white, which 
set off his mahogany countenance, 
drawn into a thousand deep wrinkles, 
so that his face was as full of lines 
as if it had been tattooed, with the 
full force of contrast. At his side 
stood ‘a very tall, masculine, large- 
boned, middle-aged woman, some- 
thing like a man in petticoats, whose 
face, in spite of a quantity of rouge 
and a small portion of modest assur- 
ance, might still be called handseme, 
and could never be mistaken for be- 
Jonging to other than an Irish woman. 
There was a touch of the brogue in 
her very. took. She, evidently his 
wife, stood by marking the covies, 
and enjoying, as it seemed to me, 
the smell of gunpowder, to which 
she had the air of being quite as well 
accustomed as the admiral. A young- 
er lady was watching them at a little 
distance, apparently as much amused 
as myself, and far less frightened ; on 
her advancing tou meet me the pistol 


was put down, and the admiral join- - 


ed us. This was my first introduc- 
tion: we were acquainted im a mo- 
ment ; and before the end of my visit 
he had shown me all over his house, 
and told me the whole history of his 
life aud adventures, 

In these there was nothing re 
markable, excepting their being so 
entirely of the sea. Some sixty-five 
years before he had come into the 
world, in the middle of the British 
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channel, while his mother was taking 
a little trip from Portsmouth to Ply- 
mouth on board her husband’s flag- 
ship (for he, too, had been an admi- 
ral), when, rather before he was ex- 
pected, our admiral wasborn. This 
début fixed his destiny. At tweive 
years old he went to sea, and had 
remained there ever since, till now, 
when an unlucky promotion sent him 
ashore, and seemed likely to keep 
him there. I never saw a man so un- 
affectedly displeased with his own ti- 
tle. He forbade any one in his own 
house from calling him by it, and 
took it as a sort of affront from 
strangers. 

‘Being, however, on land, his first 
object was to make his residence as 
much like a man-of-war as possible, 
or rather as much like that beaw-idéal 
of a habitation his last frigate, the 
Mermaiden, in which he had by dif- 
ferent prizes made above sixty thou- 
sand pounds, By that standard his 
calculations were ted; all the 
furniture of the White House at 
Hannonby was adapted to the pro- 
“ of His Majesty’s ship the 

ermaiden. The great drawing- 
room was fitted up exactly on the 
model of her cabin, and the whole 
of that spations and commodious 
mansion made to resemble, as much 
as possible, that wonderfully incon- 
venient abode, the inside of a ship; 
every thing crammed into the small- 
est possible compass; space most 
unnecessarily economized, and con- 
trivances devised for all those mat- 
ters which need no contriving at all. 
He victualled the house as for an 
East-India voyage, served out the 
provisions in rations, and swung the 
whole family in hammocks. 

It will easily be believed that these 
innovations, in a small village in a 
midland county, where nineteen- 
twentieths of the inhabitants had 
never seen a piece of water larger 
than Hannonby great pond, occa- 
sioned no small commotion. The 
poor admiral had his own troubles ; 
at first every living thing about the 
place rebelled—there was a general 
mutiny ; the very cocks and hens 


whom he had crammed up in coops 
in the poultry-yard, screamed aloud 
for liberty ; and the pigs, ducks, and 
geese, equally prisoners, squeaked 
and gabbled for water; the cows 
lowed in their stall—the sheep bleat- 
ed in their pens—the whole live 
stock of Hannonby was in durance, 
The most unmanageable of these 
complainers were of course the ser- 
vants—with the men, after a little 
while he got on tolerably—stern- 
ness and grog (the wind and sun of 
the table) conquered them—-his 
staunchest oppenents were of the 
other sex—the whole tribe of house- 
maids and kitchenmaids abhorred 
him to a woman, and plagued and 
thwarted him every hour of the day. 
He, on his part, returned their aver- 
sion with interest : talked of female 
stupidity, female awkwardness and 
female diet, and threatened to com- 
pound an household of the crew of 
the Mermaiden, that should shame 
all the twirlers of mops and bran- 
dishers of brooms in the county. 
Especially, he used to vaunt the abi- 
lities of a certain Bill Jones, as the 
best laundress, sempstress, cook, and 
housemaid in the navy ; him he was 
determined to procare, to keep his 
refractory household in some order ; 
accordingly, he wrote to desire his- 
presence ; and Bill, unable to resist 
the summons of his old commander, 
arrived accordingly. 
This Avatar, which had been an- 
a by the revolted damsels 
with no small dismay, tended con- 
siderably to ameliorate matters. The 
dreaded major domo turned out to 
be a smart young sailor, of four or 
five-and-twenty, with an arch smile, 
a bright merry eye, and a most know- 
ing nod, by no means insensible to 
female objurgation or indifferent to 
female charms. The women of the 
house, particularly the pretty ones, 
soon perceived their power ; and as 
this Admirable Crichton of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship the Mermaiden had, 
amongst his other accomplishments, 
the address completely to govern his 
master, all was soen in the smooth- 
est track possible. Neither, univer- 
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sal genius though he were, was Bill 
Jones at all disdainful of female as- 
sistance, or averse to the theory of a 
division of labour. Under his wise 
direction and discreet patronage, a 
‘peace was patched up between the 
admiral and his rebellious hand- 
maids, A general amnesty was pro- 
claimed, with the solitary exception 
of an old crone of a she-cook, who 
had, on some occasion of culinary 
interference, turned her master out 
‘of his own kitchen, and garnished 
Bill Jones’s jacket with an unseemly 
rag yclept a dishclout. She was dis- 
missed by mutual consent ; and Sally 
the kitchenmaid, a pretty black-eyed 
girl, promoted to the vacant post, 
which she filled with eminent ability. 

Soothed, guided, and humoured by 
his trusty adherent, and influenced 
perhaps a little by the force of ex- 
ample and the effect of the land 
breeze, which he had never breathed 
so long before, our worthy veteran 
soon began to shew symptoms of a 
man of this world. The earth be- 


came, so to say, his native element. 


He took to ening, to farming, 
for which Bill Jones had also a taste ; 
set free his prisoners in the basse- 
cour, to the unutterable glorification 
of crowing of cock and hen, cackling 
and gabbling goose and turkey, and 
enlarged his own walk from pacing 
backwards and forwards in the -din- 
ing-roém, followed by his old ship- 
mates, a Newfoundland dog and a 
tame goat, into a stroll round his 
own grounds, to the great delight of 
those faithful attendants. He even 
talked of going pheasant shooting, 
bought a hunter, and was only saved 
from following the fox-hounds by ac- 
cidentally taking up Peregrine Pic- 
kle, which, by a kind of Sortes Vir- 
gilianez, open¢d on the mischances of 
Lieutenant Hatchway and Commo- 
dore Trunnion, in a similar expe- 
dition. 

After this warning, which he con- 
sidered as nothing less than provi- 
dential, he relinquished any attempt 
at mounting that formidable animal, 
a horse, but having found his land 
legs, he was afoot all day long in his 
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farm or his garden, setting people to 
rights in all quarters, and keeping 
up the place with the same scrupa- 
lous nicety that he was wont to be- 
stow on the planks and rigging of 
his dear Mermaiden. Amongst the 
country people, he soon became 
popular. They liked the testy little 
gentleman, who dispensed his beer 
and grog so bountifully, and talked 
to them so freely. He would have 
his own way, to be sure, but then he 
paid for it’; besides, he entered into 
their tastes and amusements, promot- 
ed May games, revels, and other 
country sports, patronized dancing- 
dogs and monkies, and bespoke plays 
in barns. Above all, he had an ex- 
ceeding partiality to vagrants, stroll- 
ers, gipseys and such like persons; 
listened to their tales with a delight- 
ful simplicity of belief; pitied them; 
relieved them ; fought their battles 
at the bench and the vestry, and got 
into two or three scrapes with con- 
stables and magistrates, by the acti- 
vity of his protection. Only one 
counterfeit sailor, with a sham wood- 
en-leg, he found out at a question, 
and by aid of Bill Jones ducked in 
the horse-pond, for an impostor, till 
the unlucky wretch, who was, as the 
worthy seaman suspected, toially un- 
used to the water, a thorough land 
lubber, was nearly drowned ; an ad- 
venture which turned out the lucki- 
est of his life, he having carried his 
case to an attorney, who forced the 
admiral to pay fifty pounds for the 
exploit. 

Our good veteran was equally 
popular amongst the gentry of the 
neighbourhood. His own hospitali- 
ty was irresistible, and his frankness 
and simplicity, mixed with a sort of 

tulant vivacity, combined to make 

im a most welcome relief to the dul- 
ness of a country dinner party. He 
enjoyed society extremely, and even 
had a spare bed erected for compa- 
ny ; moved thereunto by an accident 
which befel the fat Rector of Kinton, 
who having unfortunately consented 
to sleep at Hannonby one wet night, 
had alarmed the whole house, and 
nearly broken his own peck, by @ 
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fall from his hammock.’ The admi- 
ral would have put up twenty spare 
beds, if.he could have been sure of 
filling them, for besides his natural 
sociability, he was, it must be con- 
fessed, in spite of his farming, and 
gardening, and keeping a log-book, 
a good deal at a loss how to fill up 
his time. His reading was none of 
the most extensive: Robinson Cra- 
soe, the Naval Chronicle, Southey’s 
admirable Life of Nelson, and Smol- 
lett’s Novels, formed the greater part 
of his library; and for other books he 
cared little; though he liked well 
enough to pore over maps and charts, 
and to look at modern voyages, es- 
pecially if written by landsmen or 
ladies ; and his remarks on those oc- 
casions often displayed a talent for 
criticism, which under different cir- 
cumstances might have ripened into 
a very considerable reviewer, 

For the rest, he was a most kind 
and excellent person, although a little 
testy and not a little absolute ; and a 
capital disciplinarian, although ad- 
dicted to the reverse sins of making 
other people tipsy, while he kept 
himself sober, and of sending forth 
oaths in vollies, whilst he suffered 
none other to swear. He had be- 
sides a few prejudices incident to his 
poate st his country to the 
point of hating all the rest of the 
world, especially the French; and 
regarded his own profession with a 
pride which made him intolerant of 
every other. To the army he had 
an intense and growing hatred, much 
augmented since victory upon victo- 
ry had deprived him of the comfort- 
able feeling of scorn. The battle of 
Waterloo fairly posed him. “To 
be sure to have drubbed the French 
was a fine thing—a very fine thing— 
no denying that! but why not have 
fought out the quarrel by sea?” 

_ I made no mention of Mrs. Floyd 
in enumerating the admiral’s domes- 
tic arrangements, because, sooth to 
Say, no one could have less concern 
in them than that good lady. She 
had not been Mrs. Floyd for five- 
and-twenty years without thoroughly 
understanding her husband’s despotic 


humour, and her ewan light and hap- 
py temper enabled her to conform 
to it without the slightest appearance 
of reluctance or discontent. She 
liked to be managed—it saved her 
trouble, She turned out to be Irish, 
as I had suspected. The admiral, who 
had reached the age of forty without 
betraying the slightest symptom of 
matrimony, had, during a sojourn in 
Cork Harbour, fallen in love with 
her, then a buxom widow, and mar- 
ried her in something less than three 
weeks after their acquaintance began, 
chiefly moved to that unexpected 
proceeding by the firmness with 
which she bore a salute to the Lord 
Lieutenant which threw half the la- 
dies on board into hysterics. 

Mrs, Floyd was indeed as gallant 
a woman as ever stood: fire. Her 
first husband had been an officer in 
the arniy, and she had followed the 
camp during two campaigns, had 
been in one battle and several skir- 
mishes, and had been taken and re- 
taken with the carriages and baggage 
without betraying the slightest symp- 
tom of fear. Her naval career did 
not shame her military reputation. 
She lived chiefly on board, adopted 
sea phrases and sea customs, and but 
for the petticoat might have passed 
for a lke herself. 

And of all the sailors that ever 
lived, she was the merriest, the most 
generous, the most unselfish; the 
very kindest of that kindest race! 
There was no getting away from her 
hearty hospitality, no escaping her 
prodigality of presents. It was dan- 
gerous to praise or even to approve 
of any thing belonging to herself in 
her hearing; if it had been the car- 
= under her feet, or the shawl on 

er shoulders, either would instantly 
have been stripped off to offer.— 
Then her exquisite good humour ! 
Coarse and boisterous she certainly 
was, and terribly Irish; but the se- 
verest stickler for female decorum, 
the nicest critic of female manners, 
would have been disarmed by the con- 
tagion of Mrs, Floyd’s good-humour. 

This person, whom every body 
loved so much, and whom I loved 
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also with all my heart, had however 
one failing which annoyed me not a 
litle—she was an authoress, had 
written a comedy which she. fre- 
quently promised, or rather threaten- 
ed to read to me ; a comedy in five 
acts, and in prose, as the French 
title-pages say. Ah me! During 
one or two years’ acquaintance, my 

incipal business was to evade the 
ear of that lecture. I pique 
myself on my management in that 
particular; on the certainty which 
from long practice I felt when the 
‘topic was coming on, and the ad- 
dress with which I contrived to turn 
it off—sometimes by dexterous stu- 
‘pidity ; sometimes by a lucky ma- 
Meeuvre; sometimes by sheer out- 
talking ; sometimes by running away. 
It was her favourite topic; even at 
times when she could hardly design 
to treat me with it entire, in ‘a walk, 
for instance, or between the courses 
at dinner, she was always talking of 
ahis play—telling of the friends who 
dad praised, and the managers who 
had rejected—threatening to “ print 
it, and shame the rogues,” quoting 
the principal points, whether of wit 
or of sentiment, and illustrating her 
¢riticisms on other productions by 
references to parallel passages in her 
own drama. é 

I believe that I may have heard 
the whole play piccemeal; but stitl 
T congratulated myself on having es- 
caped the threatened infliction in the 
lump—partly because I had deter- 
mined in my own mind not to hear 
it, so that the avoidal was a sort of 
triumph of which all obstinate people 
know the value; partly because I 
had a very sincere dread of giving 
offence, and a well-grounded diffi- 
dence of my own politeness, The 
manuscript (for it had actually been 
produced one night, and nothing 
saved me from being obliged to lis- 
ten but the good luck of Bill Jones 
and Sally’s having contrived to set 
fire to the kitchen chimney—happy 
conflagration !) the manuscript was in 
size portentous, Every act looked 
as long as two. I never could have 
sat it out with the right sort of at- 
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tention, laughing and crying at the 
proper places—I know that I could 
not; and although, from my experi- 
ence of Mrs. Floyd's delightful good- 
humour, I might have relied on her 
for forgiving, as much as‘ authoress 
could forgive, any untimely symptom 
of weariness during the recital of her 
piece, yet I had an internal feeling 
that it would be better not to try.— 
So we fenced it off. The very last 
words that she spoke to me, when 
calling to take leave on her depar- 
ture from Hannonby, were, “ well, 
you must come and stay with us as 
soon as we are settled, and then you 
shall hear my comedy.” —N. B, The 
title of the play is the Jovial Sailors; 
the scene on board a man-of-war; 
and the species what the authoress 
calls nautico sentimental, It is still 
unacted—I had like to have said 
und—d. If any one wants the plot, 
I think I can help him to it. 

My chief friend and favorite of 
the family was one who had hardly 
seemed to belong to it—Anne, sister 
Anne, the eldest daughter. I liked 
her even better than I did her father 
and mother, although for very differ- 
ent qualities. She was “ inland 
bred,” and combined in herself suffi- 
cient self-possession and knowled 
of the world, of literature, and of 


society, to have set up the whole 
house, goenived it had been possible 


to supply their deficiency from her 
super-abundance ; she was three or 
four-and-twenty, too, past the age of 
mere young-ladyism, and entirely 
unaccomplished, if she could be call- 
ed so, who joined to the most ele- 
gant manners a highly cultivated un- 
derstanding and a remarkable talent 
for conversation. Nothing could 
exceed the fascination of her delicate 
and poignant raillery, her voice and 
smile were so sweet, and her wit so 
light and glancing. A poet might 
have said of her, that her shafts 
were pointed with dove’s feathers. 
She had the still rare merit of being 
either entirely free from vanity, or 
of keeping it in such good order, 
that it never appeared in look or word. 
Conversation, much as she excelled 
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in it, was pot necessary to her as it 
js to most eminent talkers. I think 
she enjoyed quiet observation full as 
much, if not more; and at such 
times, there was semething of good- 
humoured malice in her bright hazel 
eye, that spoke more than she ever 
allowed her tongue to utter. Her 
father’s odd ways,. for instance, and 
ber mother’s authorship, and her sis- 
ter’s lack~a-daisicalness, amused her 
rather more than they ought to have 
done; but she had never lived with 
them, having been brought up by an 
aunt who had recently died leaving 
her a splendid fortune; and even 
now that she had come to reside at 
home, was treated by her parents, 
although very kindly, rather as an 
honoured guest than a cherished 
daughter. 

Anne Floyd was a sweet creature 
in spite of a little over-acuteness. I 
used to think she wanted nothing but 
alittle falling in love to soften her 
proud spirit, and tame her bright 
eye; but falling in love was quite out 


of her way—she had the unfortunate 
distrust of an heiress satiated with 
professions of attachment, and sus- 
pecting every man of wooing her 
fortune rather than herself. - By dint 
of hearing exaggerated praise of her 
beauty, she had even come to think 


herself plain; perhaps another cir- 
cumstance a little contributed to this 
persuasion—she was said to be, and 
undoubtedly was, remarkably like 
her father. There is no accounting 
for the strange freaks that nature 
plays in the matter of family like- 
ness. ‘The admiral was certainly as 
ugly a little man as one should see 
2 a summer day, and Anne was 
as certainly a very pretty young wo- 
man: yet it was quite impossible to 
see them together and not be struck 
with the extreme and even absurd 
resemblance between his old batter- 
ed face and her bright and sparkling 
countenance, To have been so like 
my good friend the admiral might 
have cured a lighter spirit of vanity. 

Julia, the younger and favourite 
daughter, was a fine tall handsome 
girl of nineteen, just what her moth- 
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er must have been at the same age: 
she had been entirely brought up by 
Mrs. Floyd, except when deposited 
from time to time in various country 
boarding schools, whilst that good 
lady enjoyed the pleasure of a cruise. 
Miss Julia exhibited the not uncom- 
mon phenomenon of having imbibed 
the opposite faults to those of her 
instructress, and was soft, mincing, 
languid, affected, and full of airs and 
graces of the very worst sort; but I 
don’t know that she was much more 
ignorant and silly than a girl of nine- 
teen, with a neglected education, 
must needs be; and she had the far- 
ther excuse of being a spoiled child. 
Iler father doated upon her, and 
thought her the most accomplished 
young woman of the age; for cer- 
tain, she could play a little, and sing 
a little, and paint a little, and talk a 
little very bad French, and dance 
and dress a greatdeal. She had also 
cultivated her mind by reading all 
the love-stories and small poetry that 
came in her way}; corresponded 
largely with half-a-dozen bosom 
friends picked up at her different 
seminaries : and even aspired, in im- 
itation of her mama, to the charac- 
ter of authoress; having actually 
perpetrated a sonnet to the moon, 
which sonnet, contrary to the well- 
known recipe of Boileau, and the or- 
dinary practice of all nations, cen- 
tained eighteen lines, four quatrians 
and a couplet; a prodigality of 
words which the fair poetess endeav- 
oured to counterbalance by a corres- 
ponding sparingness of idea. There 
was no harm in Julia, poor thing, 
with all her affectation. She was 
really warm-hearted and well-tem- 
pered, and might have improved un- 
der her sister’s kind and judicious 
management, but for a small acci- 
dent, which interrupted the family 
harmony, and eventually occasioned 
their removal from Hannonby. 

The admiral, always addicted to 
favoritism, had had under his protec- 
tion, from boyhood to manhood, one 

outh of remarkable promise, He 
had been his first lieutenant on board 
the Mermaiden, and was now, at 
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three-and-twenty, a master and com- 
mander ; which promotion, although 
it ejected him from that paragon of 
frigates, the young captain did not 
seem to think so great an evil as the 
admiral had found his advancement. 
He was invited to the White House 
forthwith; and the gallant veteran, 
who seldom took the trouble to con- 
ceal any of his purposes, soon an- 
nounced that Captain Claremont was 
his intended son-in-law, and _ that 
Miss Julia was the destined bride. 

The gentleman arrived, and did as 
much honour to the admiral’s taste 
as his other favorite, Bill Jones.— 
Captain Claremont was really a very 
fine young man, with the best part of 
beauty, figure, and countenance, and 
a delightful mixture of frankness and 
feeling, of spirit and gaiety, in his 
open and gentlemanly manners; he 
was, at a word, just the image that 
one conjures up when thinking of a 
naval officer. His presence added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the fam- 
ily ; the ‘Admiral “ fought his battles 
over again,” and so did his lady; 
she also threatened to get up her 
comedy, (in which case I could not 
have escaped hearing it), and talked 
and laughed all day long; Anne 
watched the proceedings with evident 
amusement, and looked even archer 
than usual; whilst Julia, the heroine 
of the scene, behaved as is customary 
in such cases, walked about exquisitely 
dressed, with a book in her hand, or re- 
clined in a picturesque attitude expect- 
ing to be made love to; and Captain 
Claremont, who had never seen either 
sister before, pleased with Julia’s 
beauty, and a little alarmed at Anne’s 
wit, appeared in a fair way of losing 
his heart in the proper quarter. In. 
short, the flirtation seemed going on 
very prosperously ; and the admiral, 
in high glee, vented divers sea jokes 
on the supposed lovers, and chuckled 
over the matter to Bill Jones, who 
winked and grinned and nodded re- 
sponsively. 

After a few weeks, that sagacious 
adherent began to demur—* Things 
seemed,” as he observed, “ rather at 
a stand-still—the courtship was a 
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deal slacker, and his honour, the 
captain, had talked of heaving an- 
chor, and sailing off for Lincoln. 
shire.” To this the admiral answer- 
ed nothing but “tush !” and “ pshaw!” 
and as the captain actually relinquish- 
ed, with very little pressing, his de- 
sign of leaving Hannonby, Bill 
Jones’s suspicions did seem a little 
super-subile. Bill, however, at the 
end of ten days, retained his Opinion. 
“For certain,” he said, ** Miss Julia 
had all the signs of liking upon her, 
and moped and hung her head and 
talked to herself like the negro who 
drowned himself for love on board 
the Mermaiden ; and the captain, he 
could not say but he might be in leve 
—he was very much fallen away 
since he had been in that latitude— 
had lost his spunk, and was be- 
come extraordinarily forgetsome,— 
he might be in love, likely enough, 
but not with Miss Julia—he was 
sure to sheer away from her ; never 
spoke to her at breakfast or dinner, 
and would tack a hundred ways not 
to meet her, whilst he was always 
following in the wake of Miss Anne; 
and she (Miss Julia) had taken to 
writing long letters again, and to 
walking the terrace between the 
watches, and did not seem to care 
for the captain. He could not make 
the matter out. Miss Anne, indeed” 
—Here the admiral, to whom the 
possibility of a failure in his favourite 
scheme had never occurred, inter- 
rupted his confidant by a thousand 
exclamations of “ ass! blockhead! 
lubber!” to which tender appella- 
tions, that faithful satellite made no 
other reply than a shake of the head 
as comprehensive as Lord a 

The next morning vindicated Bill’s 
sagacity. Anne, who, for obvious 
reasons, had taken the task upon her- 
self, communicated to her father that 
Captain Claremont had proposed to 
her, and that she had accepted his 
offer. The admiral was furious, but 
Anne, though very mild, was very 
firm; she would not give up her 
lover, nor would her lover relinquish 
her; and Julia, when appealed to, 
asserted her female privilege of 
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white-lying, and declared, that if 
there was not another man in the 
_ world, she would never have married 
Captain Claremont. The admiral, 
thwarted by every body, and compel- 
led to submit for the first time in his 
life (except in ery of his pro- 
motion, and that of the ducked sai- 
lor), stormed, and swore, and scold- 
ed all round, and refused to be pa- 
cified ; Mrs, Floyd, to whom his fiat 
had seemed like fate, was frightened 
at the general temerity, and vented 
her unusual discomfort in scolding 
too: Anne took refuge in the house 
of a friend ; and poor Julia, rejected 
by one party and lectured by the 
other, comforted herself by running 
away, ohe fine night, with a young 
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officer of dragoons, with whom she 
had had an off-and-on correspond- 
ence for a twelvemonth. This 
elopement was the cope stone of the 
admiral’s misfortunes; he took a 
hatred to Hannonby, and left it 
forthwith; and it seemed as if he 
had left bis anger behind him, for the 
next tidings we heard of the Floyds, 
Julia and her spouse were forgiven 
in spite of his soldiership, and the 
match had turned out far better 
than might have been expected ; 
and Anne and her captain were in 
high favour, and the admiral gaily 
anticipating a flag-ship and a war, 
and the delight of bringing up his 
grandsons to be the future ornaments 
of the British navy. 





On it is long since we have met! 
And longer it will be, 

Ere I will cross the waters wild, 
And all for love of thee. 


It isnot that I hope to find 
A fairer face than thine— 
However fair in other eyes, 
None will seem fair in mine. 


It is not that I hope to find 
Another love for me— 

It is to say farewell to love 
To say farewell to thee. 


I will go forth in the wide world, 
And in the tumult there, 

Imay drown, though I may not cure, 
My spirit’s secret care. 


Now for the battle and the storm— 
And when this may not be, 

Then for the red-wine cup that crowns 
The midnight revelry. 


And if in future years a cloud 
Shade my now brightening name, 


Tis the strife of a wounded heart— 
And on thee be the blame! 


For thou hast turn’d to bitterness, 
Thoughts that in love had birth ; 

There is no truth in that or thee— 
There is no truth on earth! 


I am too proud to sigh or kneel 
At any woman’s shrine :— 

But ’tis beneath the lofty hill 
That sweeps the lava mine. 


I have past through a weary life— 
Found it harsh, base, untrue ; 
But — yet one angel hope— 
The hope that dwelt with .you. 


And I have lived to find that hope, 
Like other hopes, was vain ; 

And love and hope henceforth are things 
I cannot feel again. 


Oh it is long since last we met ! 
And longer it will be— 

For never will I cross the waves 
Again for love of thee ! 
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It is in vain— 

The heart mast struggle with its destiny. 
Alas ! the idols which its faith sets up— 
They are Chaldean ones, half gold, half clay. 
We trust, we are deceived—we hope, we fear, 
Alike without foundation : day by day, 

e new illusion vanishes, and Life 
Gets cold and colder on towards its close— 
Just like the years which make it: some are 

check’d 
By sudden blights in spring ; some are dried up 
By fiery summers ; others was:e away 


In calm monotony of quiet skies, 

And peradventure these may be the best— 
They know no hurrricanes, no floods that burst 
As the destroying angel rode each wave ; 

But then they have no ruby fruits, no flowers 
Shining in purple, and no lighted mj 

Of gold am diamond. Which is the best, 
Beauty and glory in a passionate clime, 
Mingled with thunder, tempest ;—or the calm 
Of skies that scarcely change—which, at the 


least, 
If much of shine they have not, have no sternm:? 
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1 know not which is best : but I do know’ 
Which I would choose ; give me the earth, the 


> 
Of even, se! ing loveliness— 
Though the too radiant sun and fertile soil, 
In their luxuriance, run themselves to waste, 
And the green valley and the silver stream 
Become a sandy desert. Oh! the heart 


Too passionate in lighted energi 

May read its fate — io 

How every tale recals its beauty, 
Its growth of spices, and its groves of balm: 
It is exhausted—and what is it now 2 

A wild and burning wilderness—Alas ! 
For the similitude ! 


. 





LA TRAPPOLA, OR THE RAT-TRAP.—AN ANECDOTE IN THE LIFE OF 
CARDINAL CIBO. 


* Knock. out his brains—and then he w’on’t bite.”’ 


HERE were fourteen cardinals in 

the family of Cibo, most of them 
now occupying distinguished places 
in the pages of Italian history; but 
among the proudest of that name, 
and most adventurous, was Claude 
Sansovino Cibo, “ the terror of anar- 
chy and misrule,” who governed as 
legate in the city of Ravenna, during 
the pontificate of Innocent the XIth. 
This bold churchman, on his ar- 
rival in the Exarcate, to which he 
had been sent from a knowledge of 
the fearlessness and decision of his 
character, found its general affairs in 
such a state of disorganization, as 
few rulers would have cared to en- 
counter, far less been competent to 
reform, That most disastrous of all 
the old expedients for raising money, 
a tampering with the standard of the 
circulating medium, had been per- 
sisted in until the commerce of Ro- 
magna—even domestic—was nearly 
atastand. The value of the cur- 
rency was not only far below its nom- 
inal price, but, at the same time, so 
extremely irregular, that it was a 
eommon device with the chevaliers 
of industry to throw down gold ina 
tavern for the payment of their score, 
such as, if the reckoning came to 
but a small sum in silver, the vintner 
would rather incur its loss than take 
the risk of changing. If credit in 
any iostance was given, few traders 
cared to press an unwilling debtor ; 
for the thrust of a stiletto was very 
apt to balance such accounts; and 
impunity made assassination so 
cheap, that the hired bravos declar- 
ed they could not earn a liveli- 
hood. Appeal.to the law was per- 


fectly useless—every offender was 
certain to escape: some from, the 
danger which attended giving evi- 
dence; more, from the open, un- 
disguised patronage of persons in 
rank and place. When the arm of 
the magistrate was thus found obvi- 
ously too weak to afford protection, 
each man thought it but reasonable 
that he should endeavour to protect 
himself; and, from first resisting in- 
juries, it was but a step to revenging 
them ; which, of course, made the 
avenger, in his turn, the object of re- 
crimination. Riot, in short, plun- 
der and bloodshed, walked abroad 
through all Ravenna by open day ; 
and innumerable had been the lives 
lost, alike from the toleration of these 
disorders, and in weak or tardy efforts 
to repress them. 

But, when Cardinal Sansovino 
was named to the post of legate, he 
entered upon his office, fully deter- 
mined—-if his rule was to exhibit the 
viees of a despotic system—that it 
should, at least, also exemplify the 
advantages of one. Thenceforward, 
whatever might be the result, there 
should no longer exist the hitherto 
common excuse for committing vio- 
lence—to wit, that he who did com- 
mit and he who did not, were alike, 
of necessity, compelled to endare it. 
He came to his government surround- 
ed by a guard—small as to numbers 
—but culled, not merely from half 
the provinces of Italy, but from half 
the nations of the globe. French, 
Germans, Surbezers, Poles, Hungari- 
ans, nay, even Turks—so that they 
struck but heavily, and shunned no 
discipline—found a welcome, and 
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such pay as all the world else would 
not afford them, in his ranks, Se- 
cure, then, in the obedience of these 
troops—who were few, but picked 
combatants every single soldier—on 
the very day after his accession, 
the legate summoned before him the 
whole local magistracy of Ravenna ; 
and assuring them that, in all emer- 
geucies of duty, where they might 
incur a risk, he would sustain them 
with the power of government, even 
to the hazard of his life, pledged his 
honour that they themselves should 
be held responsible, if violenees were 
committed within their jurisdictions, 
and the offenders not brought forward 
on his demand. : 

He who means to act, may use a 
threat for fashion’s sake; but it is 
for form sake only, because he may 
be quite sure that nobody will at- 
tend to it. Every new legate, for 
twenty vears, had begun by making 
the samy professions as Sansovino ; 
and ended by leaving things just as 
they had been left by his predeces- 
sor. On the third day only of the new 
governor’s taking office, in spite of 
of all his thunder, Paul Carlo Altieri 
stabbed an officer, at high noon, upon 
the Corso, who threatened him with 
arrest for debt; and having commit- 
ted this act with perfect deliberation 
in the sight of two hundred persons, 
walked to his father’s palace, without 
thinking it necessary even to take 
sanctuary. 

This time, however, for his sins, 
M. Altieri, had miscalculated. Every 
change of system must have its proof 
—that is, its victim. He was seized 
by the municipal authorities without 
delay. ‘Tried; and when no other 
witnesses, out of two hundred Ra- 
venne present, came forward, three 
strangers—said to be the cardinal’s 
own spies—appeared, and proved 
the blow. Still all this proceeding 
was so contrary to precedent, that 
people believed it was only meant 
to terrify. Even afier the verdict 
was found of “guilty,” neither the 
culprit nor his friends could be per- 
suaded that there was any chance of 
the law’s being carried into execution. 
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When the sentence of the court 
was confirmed, Altieri’s family inter- 
posed, but less with entreaties than 
with broad and insolent menaces. 
And though these, when the danger 
grew urgent, were, at length, sofien- 
ed into prayers, yet it was easy to 
perceive that, by the great prepor- 
tion of the higher classes in Ravenna, 
the new order of things was contem- 
plated as equally incomprehensible 
and offensive. 

The good people, however, who 
entertained these opinions, had still to 
learn with whom it was they had to 
deal. Temperate, at first, in spite 
of provocation ; patient at last, un- 
der reiterated entreaty, though per- 
fectly unmoved by it; there was 
conciliation—and a coffin—in every. 
sentence that the legate addressed to 
Altieri’s mediators, The “long im- 
punity” which was urged as having 
encouraged the commission of simi- 
lar crimes—rendered a “ proof” the 
more imperative that “ such impuni- 
ty was at anend.” The “ rank of the 
offender” would shew that the ex- 
ample was an impartial one; and, 
therefore, it would operate with in- 
creased effect. Affable, but perfect- 
ly inflexible—speaking no daggers, 
however determined to use them— 
when one-half the influence of Ra- 
venna made common cause in Al- 
tieri’s favour, the mere unwearied 
attention with which Sansovino heard 
their importunity, carried in it the 
extinetion of all-hope. He explain- 
ed the necessity—-regretted—-but 
Carlo Altieri must die. An address 
was sent express to the Pope—but 
the day of execution came—and Car- 
lo was hanged two hours before the 
answer cou!d arrive. 

This act of severity, as might have 
been expected, led, at first, to in- 
creased exasperation; but the Gover- 
nor had prepared even for a riot at 
the scaffold, and met the danger by 
fresh edicts, which he carried into 
operation, without mercy, against all 
classes. Two plots were discovered 
against his life; and, in both, the 
conspirators were executed to a man. 
In the last, having information of the 
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attack (intended upon him at the 
Opera house,) he went directly to the 
point of danger; stood the conflict, 
cut his assailants to pieces, and the 
next moment appearing in the thea- 
tre, gave the accustomed signal that 
the performance should begin. Some 
persons who affected what they cal - 


ed “ public spirit,” next made it a- 


point of honour openly to brave his 
authority ; but both life and honour, 
after one overt act of mischief, were 
found so transitory, that few became 
proselytes ‘to this example. The 
privilege of “sanctuary” was one 
which could not well be violated; 
but even this the Cardinal contrived 
to render nearly nugatory ; for par- 
ties of his guard loitered about the 
churches which possessed this privi- 
lege, who detained, upon slight pre- 
text, or no pretext at all, any who 
approached the refuge in too great 
haste, or with daggers drawn, or 
blood upon their garments, as not 
unfrequently was the usage. Mean- 
while, at the serious dilapidation of 
his own revenues, he in some de- 
gree restored the value of the cur- 
rency. It was seen that, in all ap- 
peals, Pope Innocent steadily refus- 
ed to interfere ; and the trading po- 
pulation of Ravenna—a class neces- 
sarily hostile always to tumult and 
disorder—finding that there was, at 
last, a power io the state able to pro- 
tect them, took courage, and rallied 
round it. In a fierce insurrection, 
which the Cardinal ‘himself was ac- 
cused of having promoted, and which 
certainly did afford him the oppor- 
tunity of at once striking a decisive 
blow against his opponents, these 
men alone, fighting vigorously through 
the streets of Ravenna, beat the best 
of the aristocratic faction, and, al- 
most without the aid of the legate’s 
troops, decided the day. The ven- 
geance which followed was sanguina- 
ys for “ banishment” was not upon 
the Cardinal’s lists of punishments. 
He inflicted no torture—but his,max- 
im was, Death! Not the sending his 
enemies (as he said) to plot against 
him, beyond the reach of his power, 
or scope of his observation, A few 
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of the insurgent leaders were spared; 
and these, which were but few, at no 
other intercession than that of the 
citizens who had fought and vanquish. 
ed them. In time, the rest of the 
turbulent began to believe that the 
new viceroy could bow their necks, 
and would do it—upon which disco- 
very, they very soon, at least asa 
tole became weary of the contest, 
They hated their new ruler, most 
classes in Ravenna abundantly ; but | 
they feared him—and their affection 
was a boon with which he could dis- 
pense. All he cared for was, that 
they should implicitly obey his dic- 
tates, or die for the violation of them. 
They did obey; and the executions 
began gradually to fall off. 

Now while this contest lasted, with 
the irregularities of the great popula- 
tion of Ravenna, the Cardinal over- 
looked, as an evil of minor magni- 
tude, the hordes of professional des- 
peradoes with which the city was in- 
fested; but, at length, the turn of 
these persous came to be attacked, 
and fierce and obstinate was their 
resistance ; for, with them, it went 
beyond any question of mere change 
of system—it was resistance or sub- 
mission to a total lass of livelihood. 
The gallies, the gibbet, and the wheel, 
thinned their numbers. Under the 
new police, they could no longer 
swagger, as they had been used to do, 
through the streets in broad day ; and 
even their secret haunts, within the 
town, were in a short time searched 
from night to night, and rendered im- 
practicable. But, though driven thus 
from the capital, strong bands, in de- 
fiance of all exertion, continued long 
to maintain themselves in the su- 
burbs and adjoining villages, making 
the roads near hand, especially for 
traffic, dangerous, or impassable. 
And it was against the last of these 
marauding associations, a gang head- 
ed by the notorious Ludovico Pez- 
zali, that the Cardinal Sansovine 
struck that blow, which is still re- 
membered in all the ballads of cen- 
tral Italy, and which formed the sub- 
ject of an adventure yet more ex- 
traordinary and romantic than, eve 
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from his enterprizing and chivalrous 
spirit, the times in which he lived 
could have expected. 

As mere common plunderers in 
the province, the Cardinal’s love of 
regularity would have made him anx- 
ious for Pezzali and his people’s 
(bodily) suspension ; but there were 
one or two other causes which ren- 
dered him desirous of that event, in 
avery peculiar and solicitous degree. 
They were the last body, these—that 
remained at all formidable ; and freed 
from them—the nucleus for stragglers 
destroyed—the country would be 
speedily at rest. Then their cruelty 
and inselence, wherever outrages 
were committed, exceeded even the 
practice of Italian robbers in general. 
And, moreover—this was the main 
consideration—there were still un- 
quiet spirits enough—though silent 
for the moment—in -Ravenna; in 
whose hands such men would always 
be a dangerous implement, and with 
whom the first fair opportunity was 
sure to bring them into communica- 
tion. The local authorities of the 
province were tainted with the policy 
of the time—they desired the ac- 
quittance of these outlaws, but thev 
would have purchased their allegiance 
or their absence. Sansovino disliked 
such a course : he did not need their 
aid; and he had, moreover, a natural 
disposition to cleave such people to 
the brisket, rather than capitulate 
with them. A fancy—for it could 
scarcely be called a plan—presented 
itself to his imagination on this sub- 
ject. It was needlessly perilous; 
but the “terror of outlaws” was in 
spirit more than half an outlaw, per- 
haps, himself. His fame, with what 
had been done already, was ringing — 
and he knew it—through the Papal 
states, His courage made him al- 
most popular, even in Ravenna, 
where men said—when they spoke 
of Sansovino—“ that it was not the 
monk’s frock that made the priest, 
nor the steel corslet the soldier.” 
One single captain was the confidant 
of his project. That officer would 
have remonstrated, but was com- 
manded to be silent and obey. And, 
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on a dreary evening in the month of 
February, which is the rainy season, 
andthe most cheerless of all the year 
in Italy, disguised in. the garb of a 
country curate, or priest, travelling, 
on fvot, for his affairs, the Cardinal 
Legate of Ravenna privately depart- 
ed from his episcopal palace in the 
Piazza Larga; and, with no arms 
beyond a staff—unaccompanied and 
unattended—took his way, through 
the meaner. and less frequented 
streets, towards the western gate of 
the city. 

It is about six miles from Ravenna, 
to the Villa di Corvo, on the same 
road that leads forward from thence 
to Forli; and about midway on this 
track, there stood, in Sansovino’s 
time, an osteria, long infamous from 
the character of the persons who kept 
it, known among the peasantry by 
the name of “ La Trappola,” or “ the 
Rat Trap.” Placed apart, a few fur- 
longs from the high road, which, at 
that point, sinks into a deep and 
woody dell, all people of the locality 
preferred going out of their way, to 
even passing near it; and—for 
chance travellers— by day, it was 
easier for such to miss the house than 
find it, so bedded as it was, looking 
from the level ground, intangled, un- 
cut, broom and copse. But from the 
brow of the height which the road 
reaches above, when the legate look- 
ed downwards, although through rain 
and darkness, the glare of light which 
poured through its broken casements 
shewed the situation of the hut at 
once; while, even so far off, a strain 
of boisterous revelry, trolled by rough 
voices, and eked out with the merci- 
less plucking of a guitar, mingled 
snatches of its music with the long 
loud gusts, which, at intervals, swept 
hoarsely through the pine trees of 
the forest. 

Merrily, merrily rose the song! a 
rude melody—fit to be heard, and 
listened to in the forest and in the fell, 
The strain was wild, but not unmusi- 
cal; and the verse told of the trade 
of the singers, and the condition of the 
time, 
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“ Heavily” (it went), “heavily heaves the 
flood 


> 
And patters loud the rain, 
The north wind howls through the fir-tree wood, 
And darkness shrouds the plain. 
The thunder peals on the mountain side, 
The pale moon hides her ray ; 
And the lightning’s flash alone may guide 
The traveller on his way. 


But our steeds are blood, and our swords are 


good, : 
And the red wine sparkles clear ; 
And a flask that’s bright may kill a dim night, 
So, we'll drink and be merry here !” 


The sky thickened, and the show- 
er fell faster, as the cardinal, descend- 
ing from the eminence above, and 
drawing his cloak close round him 
for easier passage more than for shel- 
ter, pressed through brake and bush, 
directly towards the hostelry of “ the 
Rat-Trap.” Once more, as he drew 
near, he paused for an instant—not 
that his purpose ever wavered ; but 
—on a sudden, the sounds which had 
yet spoken of revelry, seemed chang- 
ed to tones of quarrel and contention. 
This was the fact. While he yet 
listened, the tumult warmed ; oaths 


were heard high, within the building 


—menaces—and tones of defiance— 
but all blended, confused, and indis- 
tinct. The next moment—it was in 
the height of the quarrel—the legate 
‘struck with his staff upon the thres- 
hold. A single “hush!” and a slight 
clink of swords—as though the blow 
had been half retracted after the cau- 
tion was given—followed; and in 
another second all was mute.— 

* You are early, signor !” exclaim- 
ed a storm of voices, as the door 
flew open; and the shout sounded as 
one of welcome ; but the first glance 
that shewed a stranger discovered 
the error, and the congratulators 
tumbled over one another for haste 
in starting to their feet or to their 
weapons. In the next moment, as 
the figure of the visitor was seen 
more plainly, all the alarm subsided 
into surprise. Fingers, every where, 
slowly relaxed their gripe; carbines 
dropped again into the repose of the 
half cock ; and daggers, peeping from 
their sheaths, slid again into conceal- 
ment, The guests looked, with open 
eyes, first at the cardinal—then at 


the still open door—and then at one 
another—and then a long burst of 
laughter—loud and simultaneous— 
shook the sides of the assembly. 

The apartment into which the le. 
gate thus unexpectedly intruded him- 
self, was of an aspect very consider- 
ably more singular than encouraging. 
Occupying the full range, as regard- 
ed the ground floor, of the whole 
habitation, this floor, speaking. as to 
the capacity of three-fourths of the 
“ Trappola,” formed the only one that 
it possessed; for the flea warrens which 
had once served for sleeping cham- 
bers, what time people might have 
slept in the house, and not had their 
throats cut, were now fallen into dis- 
use and decay, and had originally 
bech only so many subdivisions of a 
cock-loft raised over the stable. 
Facing the door, a huge fire, such as 
men burn whose fuel costs them little, 
roared in a chimney something dila- 
pidated, but in which half a troop of 
horse might still have managed to 
manceuvre without much inconveni- 
ence. A massive copper lamp scow- 
ered from soot and greese perbaps in 
the previous century, depended from 
the rafters by an iron chain, which, 
judging by the rust upon it, never 
could have experienced the process 
of scowering at all, and this beacon 
shed a flickering, wild, uncertain 
light, chased almost to dissolution, 
every other moment, by the strong 
currents of air, which poured, at all 
points of the compass, — the 
crevices of the building. Andround 
about, some seated upon low cork 
stools, some lying upon cloaks of 
sheep-skins, some upon the plain bare 
ground, lounged from fifteen to twen- 
ty robust, ferocious looking persons, 
smoking cigars, \throwing dice, or 
furbishing their rusty swords and car- 
bines; and swallowing, by time, large 
draughts of wine, or other intoxicat- 
ing liquor, from horn cups, which 
lay scattered about the floor, or from 
their goat-skin borachios, which here, 
as well as in Spain, were the ordina- 
ry wine flasks of the country. 

They were habited, and appointed, 
singularly, these persons; and with 
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wm affectation rather of costume fitted 
for the characters’ they filled, and 
trade they had to follow. Masses of 
dark and tangled un-combed hair ; 
whiskers and mustachios trained to 
the fashion of some particular robber 
executed twenty years before. Ap- 
parel rude, but picturesque ; wea- 
pons to the teeth (more than any 
reasonable combatants could be sup- 
posed ever to need use of ); and here 
and there some* costly ornaments, 
the fruit of plunder, not yet forfeited 
at play or bartered from necessity, 
garish and fantastical, as coupled 
with the coarser circumstances of the 
equipment, One gentleman, the pro- 
prietor of the honest mansion, a bee- 
tle browed villain, stout and greasy, 
seemed with a surly familiarity to 
play the host among the rest. Three 
or four dangerous looking dogs, lean 
and haggard, of the large, shaggy 
wolf-hound breed, who had been 
roused from their slumbers by the 
fray before the cardinal entered, 
curled round when his appearance 


quashed it, and “addressed them- 
selves again to sleep.” One speci- 
men only of the softer sex, a middle 
aged female,. slipshod, hardfeatured, 
and filthy, squatted upon her heels 
at the side of the immense fire-place, 
preparing a heap of poultry of vari- 


ous kinds for supper. And across 
the fire-place from the side where 
this poultry lay, reached a particu- 
larly conspicuous robber ; in the act, 
just as the legate entered, of striking 
at two others who opposed him— his 
right-hand endowed with a long two 
edged sword, while in his left—one 
eye squinting at his defence, and one 
upon the lady—he held a plucked 
turkey up by the throat, which he 
shook as in ¢errorem at the rest of 
the party. 

But loud was the laugh, and long 
continued, which the stranger’s pre- 
sence excited; so joyous, that all 
previous strife seemed by general 
consent to be forgotten in it. 

“ A priest !—A priest !—Oh—ho, 
ho, ho!” cried the last mentioned 
astonished and delighted ‘person, still 
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flourishing the sword in one haiid 
and the turkey in the other,” — 

“A priest—Whee-hee !” squea’ 
ed six other equally pleasantly 
posed individuals. But the idea was 
too facetious; they relapsed again 
into merriment. 

“Nay, then,” resumed the first 
speaker, “it is certain that Provi- 
dence watches over the wants of 
honest men in their necessity.” 

“Reverend father!” delivered the 
(censé ) host, bowing to the very earth, 
and brushing away the dust with his 
hat before the feet of the cardinal, 
“ by what fortune is it, both for your- 
self and us, that—well provided no 
doubt to recompense a gorgeous en- 
tertainment—we have the sanction 
of your company this night at the 
Trappola ?” 

“ Stand by, Guiseppe, and . let the 
holy gentleman come forward !” 
said a juvenile caitiff, who had a pro- 
fusion of cock’s feathers stuck in his 
hat, and sat amusing himself by 
whistling into the muzzle of a loaded 
pistol.—“ It is long since one of his 
cloth was of our company, and his 
prayers shall bring down a very bless- 
ing on thy roof.” . 

“ An they might bring a new roof 
down altogether, or something to stop 
the holes in this old one, it were not 
amiss,” suggested a red-nosed robber ; 
and as he looked upwards to illus- 
trate the proposition, a drop of rain 
fell in his eye, which again exceed- 
ingly excited the good merriment of 
the company. 

“ Silence !” exclaimed he of the 
sword and turkey, who was no other 
than Pezzali himself, “and let the 
reverend traveller approach! for— 
peace be with him—he comes in time 
to end our difference. Holy father! 
—but methinks his excellent sanctity 
seems surprised ee shut 
the gate ! now out on thee for a L st! 
hast no more manners but to stand 
with the latch in thy hand, as though 
a carrier were to take his bridle eup 
with thee, and pass with a gee ho! 
and a good morning ?-—Reverend 
father—nay, quit thy pious rumina- 
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tions—thou art not in the pulpit now, 
and so mayst speak thy mind and 
never lose thy calling. Come! 
ree understandings make the best 
riends—ne’er stand amazed, or we 
shall doubt thou wishest thou hadst 
gone on to the next inn—or even 
abided in the forest!—Say now— 
8 out, and boldly—what dost 
ou think of this good present com- 
pany ?” 

“ My errand here, good friends,” 
said Sansovino, “ was a lawful one— 
but to seek shelter against the storm 
which threatened me, in common 
with yourselves, or any who might 
be exposed to it. And you do ill to 
demand from me the expression of 
opiniens, which I have had small 
means yet of accurately forming, and 
which, as far as I have formed them, 
it might. be uncivil, perhaps, for me 
to utter.” 

“ Which is, in good terms, to pro- 
fess that we look more like thieves 
than confessors, every man of us ?” 
returned Pezzali.—<I ever knew 

our churchmen to be most straight 
ced in all opinions, and illiberal ! 
But mark now—that which thou hast 
never learned m thy convent—what 
it is to hold power, and yet have 
mercy. Thou hast come among us 
at our need, and we will deal with 
thee pitifully. Simply, therefore, 
the case stands thus. Our host’s son 
here—domestic in ordinary of all 
work to this inn—lies ill in the sta- 
ble yonder of a fever. This honest 
r woman, his mother, to whom 
eaven send a sweeter face, is the 
best scullion that ever cased a rabbit; 
but what then? one pair of hands 
cannot do all, Supper is toward— 
we have an enterprise of moment on 
hand—but in the mean time there is 
positively nobody to turn the spit ! 
we were just going to draw 
knives, to decide, on whom that par- 
ticular duty should fall, when much 
luck—or surely a more sacred dis- 
pensation, drew thee hither to put 
an end to the difficulty.” 

“ Marry, and well falls it out that 
it did so,” said the young thief of the 
cock’s feathers, winking on his neigh- 
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bours, as Pezzali ceased—* for after 
all, in spite of cofiscience—I doubt 
it must hiave come to dame Griselda 
here to do the work else.” 

“To turn the spit for you? to 
scour itin your ribs, villains, if I 
knew which of you would raise his 
hand to make me do it,” exclaimed 
the lady, rising from her position of 
labour, and throwing the last bird of 
half a farm yard coarsely picked up- 
on the ground.—“ May not the caul- 
dron and a cullis serve you for to 
night, now you have maimed my son 
among you in your drunken riots ?” 

“The cauldron might do well: 
but it is too small, mother,” said a 
three-fingered robber, more soothing- 
ly. “It were excellent an it were 
rinsed out once a year; but it is too 
little to serve so many.” 

“ A lesser will boil you into sper- 
maceti, rogues—make atomies of 
you,” returned the virago, “ after 
you are hanged. Come, fool!” she 
added, addressing Sansovino—“ Priest 
as thou be, these shall give thanks for 
thy office, that scorn it—and in the 
air too—the stoutest of them—be- 
fore they die. See here! A tithe 
goose! Ye have eaten many in your 
time! Dress one, and do penance 
for your gluttony—Come, I say, sit 
down.” 

The anger of dame Griselda was 
wont to furnish entertainment for the 
band ; in fact, in all well constituted 
societies, there must be some indivi- 
dual to expose him or herself for the 
advantage of the rest; and to have 
seen a clergyman’s gown torn to 
pieces by a kitchen wench, would 
have been as good, perhaps, as three 
or four murders, or the setting a 
whole village on fire. 

One gentleman affected, with great 
solemnity, to interfere on the stran- 
ger’s behalf; and “ would put it to 
Griselda’s conscience if she could 
stand by, and see the wearer of a 
cassock engaged in common drudg- 
ery.” 

Another protested that—“ with 
deference te Signor Diego,” he took 
a different view of the question ; he 
“ saw no value in distinction of per- 
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yons ;” and thought that the Padre 
“ ought to turn the spit—or be turn- 
ed upon it.” 

The young thief recollected to 
have heard—for which their hostess 
was bound surely to persecute all 
monks—that a friar had denied her 
father christian burial ; alleging that 
it would be impossible for any true 
catholic ever tolie peaceably by the 
side of such a ruffian. 

“ And Lam sure,” added the pro- 
prietor of the red nose, “here is 
Guiseppe himself—I have heard a 
hundred times say that it was a cu- 
rate who married him! For which 
—I am the last to do an act of vio- 
lence—but incontinently, if it were 
my case, I would comfort my sword 
with the biood of an ecclesiastic of 
that rank before I died.” 

“ Come ! let this be ended,” inter- 
rupted Pezzali, turning fiercely to the 
cardinal, who still stood aloof. “This 
house, good father, has been the ce- 
metery of parish priests time out of 
mind—beware how you conduct 
yourself within it. You have light- 
ed upon us, by high chance, in pleas- 
ant, jovial humour, when the worst 
we shall think of, perhaps, will be 
stripping thee naked, and turning 
thee loose, by and by, tied upon an 
ass, with thy face to the tail, on the 
road to Ravenna, But presume ene 
point upon my good nature, or refuse 
any command that may be laid upon 
thee, and it is but the work of a 
thought to carve thy body into motes, 
and scatter it upon the wind that 
frets the forest.” 

There was a touch of whim and 
generosity amid all the sternness of 
Sansovino’s character, It would 
have cost him something to hang a 
rogue, even for a heavy fault, who 
bore a peculiar courage, or uttered 
an excellent jest, at the place of ex- 
ecution, And, in despite of some 
rough practical jests which he suffer- 
ed from the company, the affair 
shewed so ludicrously—a cardinal 
turning a spit in a robber’s hovel— 
roasting half a farm yard of geese at 
once, subject to an occasional re- 
proof from the basting ladle—that 
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be almost began to think he had 
vided too serious a termination. 
wisest man, however, who lives to- 
day, guesses ill at what may befal 
him to-morrow; and there were 
matters to come which the cardinal 
little dreamed of, and which revived 
the acerbity of his original resolution. 

“Why, so!” said Pezzali, seeing 
the legate unstalled—“ this looks 
like getting towards supper; for 
which there is scarce an hour, my 
friends, altogether, let it be under- 
stood ; and so let each be prepared 
for our departure. Meantime— nay, 
look to the road, good reverend— 
listen and turn, for our hostess is 
sodden; and she has her eye upon 
thee—let us discourse a little of thy 
estate, and means—I have found as 
unpromising cassocks reasonably well 
lined—no disparagement to yours,” 

“Of mine own money,” replied 
the legate, “I have but little, some 
twenty pauls at farthest, which whe- 
ther you take or leave with me, the 
difference will be slight. A farther 
sum of sixty crowns, indeed, was 
entrusted to me by a nobleman of 
Ravenna, to lay out in masses for the 
soul of his brother deceased, at For- 
li; but these I hold only in trust—”. 

“ And praised be he who laid that 
trust upon thee, friend !” returned 
Pezzali. “It is but three crowns 
apiece—little enough among so many 
—but nevertheless, deliver quickly! 

“And have you no fear of the 
mere temporal consequences of such 
violence ?” again demanded the le- 
gate, as the speaker drew his sword ; 
“ think ye that he at whose name ye 
all tremble—he that governs in Ra- 
venna—will sleep while ye deal 
thus’ within his rule ?” 

“ Who rules in Ravenna !” retort- 
ed Pezzali, with a smile, in which 
contempt and bitter vindictiveness 
contended for the mastery. “ Why 
this is well! And how should this 
‘ violence’ ever reach Ravenna, but 
by- our good courtesy—when we 
could chop a dotard like thee into 
crow’s meat, were there any thin 
to fear from such an event? Har 
in thine ear, Sir priest !—It is a se- 
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cret!—see that you tell it not, for 
you are bound to keep council in con- 
fession. He who rules in Ravenna 
knows all of thy condition at this 
instant that ever he can know; and 
— if thy fate is in our hands—as sure 
it seems to be—his doom is no Jess 
certain.” 

The mention of his own name in 
such a place was a spell to raise the 
devil with. The legate knew it— 
and used it—because his was the 
very spirit that success ever leads on 
to its own destruction. But he had 
not anticipated the reply. Was he 
recognized, then ?—He cast his eye 
round the chamber— 

“ Why dost thou fumble so within 
thy cassock, knave ? what hast thou 
there ?” said a powerful man, who, 
under Pezzali, seemed to hold some 
authority among the band. 

No signal appeared. The cardi- 
nal drew forth his purse. His an- 
swer mattered little—but there might 
be hope if it were possible only to 
defer the coming explosion. 

“And of this, thou wilt make thy 
complaint to the legate ?”—said Pez- 
zali—* that is, an we should suffer 
thee to live ?” 

“ How,” returned Sansovino,— 
scarcely knowing what he said—“ if 
I pledge my oath to thee that I will 
not ?” 

“ Why, if thou didst take such an 
oath, Sansovino would dispense thee 
from it,” said Pezzali, half laughing, 
“for he is a churchman, and may 
sell perjury by patent. But, sancti- 
fied rogue as thou art, and happy in 
thy mere imbecility, which makes as 
commune with rather than nail thee 
to the wall, swear only to deposit 
for me, within these four days—mar- 
ry, for a breach of faith be sure thy 
life and goods, wert thou hid in the 
bowels of the earth, shall answer— 
three hundred crowns at a place 
which I shall appoint—thou shalt 
live, and have leave to-morrow to 
seek the legate—mark, only if he 
well deign to hear thee !”” 

“ Ts it not true, then,” said the le- 
gate, whose perplexity, if not his ap- 
prehension, increased every moment, 


“is it not true, then, that he who 
asks for justice from Sansovino, may, 
as itis said abroad, always have it at 
his hands ?” 

“ He who demanded blood might 
six hours since have had it,” replied 
Pezzali ;“ but, is it not written that 
he who strikes by the sword, by the 
sword shall perish? ~ For his death 
—Sansovino’s death—thou thyself 
shalt give us absolution. The hand 
of the one has too long already press- 
ed upon the many, this night his 
hour is come.” . 

The legate looked directly upon 
the countenance of the robber who 
thus addressed him—there was mal- 
ice in it—revenge, and triumph, but 
no token of recognition, “ The 
death of Sansovino’s fixed !” he 
said, “ it is impessible.” 

“ We tell thee of it,” smiled the 
second robber in command. “Go 
—betray us—found thy fortune, it 
is made, if thou hast power to save 
thy chief.” 

“ But doth he not believe himself 
secure ?” demanded Sansovino. 

“* He does,” returned the outlaw. 
*“‘ Pride ever thinks so—and at last 
finds that it is mistaken. At this 
moment he plots against the lives of 
those who before midnight will be 
the masters of his own destiny. He 
dreams that he has conquered ; that 
his name shall live with posterity ; 
the reformer of abuses—the punisher 
of crimes which no other mind had 
dared bat to inquire into, And yet, 
even now, death hangs over him !— 
pursues him in his palace—in his 
gardens—in his bed—it pursues, and 
will be with him.” 

This threat quieted the cardinal’s 
doubt almost as to present danger ; 
but it glanced at a certain peril, 
though remote, of which he had no 
conception. “Is the legate then 
now at Ravenna?” he demanded. 

“He is at Ravenna,” replied the 
outlaw. “And Anthio Altieri is 
at Ravenna—and Ippolito di Mari- 
alva is at Ravenna—and Mafieo Fo- 
relli—and how many others whom 
he has disgraced and injured !—and 
soon there will be more there, some 
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to the accomplishment of their safe- 
ty and of their revenge.” 

“ And what of them?” said the 
seeming curate, ** What seek they 
but their ruin? Have not lives 
enough already paid the forfeit of 
such rash attempts? The very 
guards that stand without the gate 
of Sansovino’s palace— 

“ Are true—and what shall they 
aid him against the traitors that he 
has within it? Traitors who dare 
not take his life—thou say’st well— 
but who have sold it. What! it is 
impossible? Cannot be ?—Thine 
own eyes shall be thy judge—against 
the oath of thy calling, thou shalt be 
party to a worthy action. Thou shalt 
aid in freeing Ravenna from a tyrant ; 
and see how he, whose cold word 
has been the death of so many, will 
endure, when’ it comes to the trial, 
the sight of death himself! Give me 
the bowl !”” continued Pezzali, “ and 
fill every man his cup!” dashing his 
dagger as he spoke the words deep 
into the board that stood before him. 
“A deed like ours deserves a wor- 
thy historian; and fortune has sent 
this clerk to-night to us to be the 
very he. Now—take the goblet, 
then !—nay, palter one moment, and 
I cleave thee to the chine. Thou 
shalt go with us—in our company— 
to this very adventure. Thou shalt 
bear the taper which lights us to 
Sansovino’s chamber ; the torch which 
fires his palace. when our labour is 
complete, Come, then! Drink we, 
I say, every man, to the success of 
our glorious undertaking !—to the 
blow that delivers Ravenna from its 
heaviest pestilence—its curse !—and 
may every future tyrant of Italy meet 
the same full measure and reward of 
fortune which this night waits upon 
the legate Sansovino !” 

Every sword was unsheathed— 
every cup brimmed and raised to give 
the health welcome. The cardinal 
comprehended little ; but, as he again 
cast his eye round the chamber, he 
saw, betide what might, his prepara- 
tion was complete. ‘I drink,” said 
he, as he took the goblet, “since it 
must be so—to the blow which shall 
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free Ravenna from its heaviest curse! . 
—and may every future legate meet 
no fairer fate than to-night waits up- 
on the Cardinal Sansovino!”) 

Scarcely were the words uttered,’ 
when a low knocking at the door of 
the hut, as though conjured by the 
invocation, announced the approach 
of a new visitor. 

“It is he whom we look for!” 
cried Pezzali in triumph. The’ bee- 
tle-browed host lifted the latch, and 
** you are welcome, signor!” burst 
from eyery voice in the apartment, 
save from one, A cavalier richly 
dressed, entering without ceremony, 
threw off his mantle to answer the 
salutation—and the same glance which 
shewed that cavalier the legate of 
Ravenna seated by a robber’s fire, 
and doing the office of a scullion, 
shewed the legate of Ravenna his 
own high chamberlain in conspiracy 
against him—the Count di Perugino. 

One moment—as matters stood— 
it was victory or destruction—decid- 
ed between the parties. And the 
preparations which Sansovino’s mind 
had been receiving for some new oc- 
currence, saved him :—-Perugino 
concluded himself discovered—stood 
paralyzed—and was lost. 

The falcon eye of the legate, as he 
still held the untasted goblet to his 
lips, again turned upon the bright 
blue flame which shone upon the 
edge of the thicket, and assured him 
of his safety. Snatching a small 
packet from the besom of his cas- 
sock, he cast it into the huge fire 
before which he had beew toiling ; 
an explosion like the roaref a park 
of cannon followed—the but shook 
to its foundation, and the glare of 
the blaze was as that of noon-day. 
In the next- moment the trampling 
was heard of many feet—it was but 
of a pace advance before doors and 
windows of the hut were alike burst 
open. Two shots fired hastily by 
the band—they scarcely knew at 
what—were answered by a volley 
from the first file of a party of harque- 
busiers. In an instant every loop- 
hole bristled with musquets, each 
pointed at an outlaw’s head—almost 
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before it could begin, the struggle 
was concluded, and the conquerors 
had disarmed the vanquished and re- 
moved the dying. 

Two shots only were fired by the 
robbers, so sudden and complete was 
the surprise—one missing its mark, 
stretched the wretched female, the 
drudge of the. osteria, upon the 
ground ; the second, from Pezzali, 
might have proved fatal to the car- 
dinal, but that, at the monient when 
it was discharged, he had struck the 
pistol and the arm that held it on 
one side. Still holding the goblet 
filled to drink his own destruction, 
he snatched the red hat, the emblem 
of his dignity, from an attendant— 
and, still in his curate’s garb, among 
thieves and conspirators, he stood 
forth the dreaded legate of Ravenna. 

There was no triumph in his look ; 
or, if the token of such a feeling ever 
crossed his countenance, it was only 
when his eye met that of the trem- 
bling and horror-stricken Perugino. 
** Seize the traitor !” he cried, to the 
officer who had commanded the am- 
buscade ; “ guard him—bind him— 
cut him to the bones, but look that 
he escape not !—Altieri—T orelle— 
Manalva, are in Ravenna! Pluck 
open his vest !—so, we have papers ! 
—Gozze —V anelle—P eralto—Do- 
menechino—this is well—but the 
time brooks no delay.” Turning to 
the robbers, and pointing to the gob- 
let—- we pledged each other in a 
health—was it not so?’ said he; 
“we drank a delivery to Ravenna 
from its curse ; success to the enter- 
prize on foot, and a completion to 
the fortunes of Cardinal Sansovino ! 
Have then your wish !” continued the 
legate, fiercely. ‘ Calcagno !” the 
provost came forward—* hang these 
wretches upon the boughs which aid- 
ed your concealment; and, within 
this hour, let not a vestige of their 
accursed retreat be still remaining. 
Bring up my horse !—and bear that 
goblet along—for it was filled to the 
fortune of my successors in office, 


and it shall be placed among the ar. 
chives of our realm. Count Peru- 
gino! last night you were my cham- 
berlain—for to night, and a short 
while longer, Seignor Calcagno shall 
be yours. Bonfoi!” continued the 
cardinal, addressing a French officer 
of his guard, familiarly, “ run thou 
ever into danger if thou wouldst seek 
security ; my rashness to night has 
saved my life. Midnight was the 
hour for the execution of this nota- 
dle plot ; it were a pity to disappoint 
one soul concerned in it.—We will 
still reach Ravenna,” cried the le- 
gate—leaping upon his horse, and 
signing to a squadron to follow him 
—“ in time for the event.” 

It was passed the tenth hour, dark, 
chill, and stormy, when the squadron 
turned their horses’ heads from the 
osteria of evil. As they climbed the 
rocky ascent that led from the deep 
glen to the high road above, the car- 
dinal rode foremost of the party, and 
no trooper there shewed taller of his 
hands, or reined his steed more bold- 
ly. But when they gained the height, 
there was gloom no longer, for Cal- 
cagno had remained behind. A fierce 
red light glared on their dark equip- 
ments—the hut was burning; and 
some who looked back turned away 
from another spectacle, which the 
blaze shewed in too much horror. 

The next day’s sun shone upon the 
blackened and distorted visages of 
Pezzali and his associates; and, on 
the ground where the osteria had 
stood, a heap of ashes only remained. 
The bodies of the thieves were left 
unguarded, for the spirit of their trade 
was broken ; they had no friends left 
to steal them away. Centuries have 
passed, and their crimes, if not their 
fate, have been forgotten ; but a patch 
of ground, cleared as it were in the 
centre of close thickets, and almost 
arched over by the elms which grow 
around it—is the spot on which their 
favourite —— stood, and is — 
known — peasantry by t 
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MR. SMITH AND MR. BROWN; 


“<)NE sees something of life, as 

: you say, Sir,” the land- 
lord, “ living here in the public line ; 
but our town not being in the high 
road, it is not often any thing 
very particular happens; we have 
just our regular customers, a chance 
passenger now and then, and a trifle 
to do in the posting way with travel- 
lers crossing the country. At odd 
times a swindler or two will try their 
luck; but I’m pretty well up to 
those sort of gentry, and was never 
much of a loser by them: and so we 
go on, from year’s end to year’s ehd, 
soberly and quietly enough. We 
had once a queer chap of a young 
officer in the recruiting service quar- 
tered here, who used to make us 
look about us: he wasn’t particular- 
ly obsureperous neither, but odd; 
and was apt to take strange fancies 
into lus head. He rang the bell one 
night very furiously ; I flew up stairs 
in a violent hurry, and found him 
swetched in the middle of the floor; 
he told us that his last hour was 
come, and so I sent for the doctor 
and offered to lift him on the couch, 
but he would not hear of such a 
thing: he said that he had made a 
vow never to die in his bed, and so, 
Sir, there he lay, and no persuasion 
could induce him to move until the 
apothecary had pronounced him out 
of danger. Another time, during 
quarter sessions, he was so offended 
at being obliged to give up his apart- 
ment to the lawyers and go a story 
higher, that he well nigh got me into 
trouble by playing the rogue’s march 
upon his flute, as two barristers, an 
attorney, and their clerks were walk~- 
ing up stairs. But he was a quiet 
sort of person, compared to a couple 
of mad sparks, who set the whole 
inn in an uproar for the time they 
stayed. I have been in this house, 
man and boy, for a matter of five- 
and-thirty years, and I never saw any 
thing like those two gentlemen. It 
was during the war, as long ago as 


OR, THE LANDLORD'S TALE. 


eighteen hundred and eight, that one 
morning a post-chaise and four drove 
up to the gate. I was head waiter 
then, and the inn was kept by a 
widow, a little infirm in her feet, so 
that most things were left to me. 
‘Two young men, dressed, Sir, in the 
very height of the fashion—you nev- 
er saw greater bucks—jumped out of 
the carriage, and to my thinking they 
were a pair of as handsome young 
fellows as ever I set eyes on, I 
ushered them into the best apart- 
ment; but they were in the fidgets 
to be off, and ordered fresh horses. 
Presently the bell rang a fine tanta- 
rara, and when I went into the room 
they seemed to be in warm debate : 
but though they were Englishmen, 
they spoke in an outlandish language, 
either Latin or French, and except 
when they addressed me I did 
not know what they said; but I. 
found out they were considering 
whether they should remain where 
they were, or go on, I saw that they 
had plenty of money: their purses 
were out in their hands in a minute, 
paying for the last stage, and they 
behaved like princes to the post- 
boys. I met them grinning on the 
stairs with gold in their fingers, so I 
bethought me as my young mistress 
was out on a visit, and not likely to 
come home in a hurry, it would be 
for the good of the house to get them 
to stay, and I answered their ques- 
tions accordingly. 

““*Tt will never do,’ said one, 
‘there is no possibility of existing in 
this place ; the whole town has the 
air of a rattery, and there is nothing 
to be seen from the windows but a 

leasing variety of butchers’ shops.’ 
His friend, however, had established 
his feet upon the bars of the grate, 
and was inclined to listen to my re- 
commendations. ‘ It is a pretty de- 
centish sort of a place, for its size, 
Sir,’ says I, ‘and there’s a stage- 
coach passes through every day for 
London: we've twa circulating ltbra- 
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ries, a play-house, (I said nothing 
about the actors, who, it must be 
confessed, very seldom -came, and 
had little encouragement when they 
did) and the neighbouring gentry talk 
of seeing about a ball ortwo.’ They 
made no answer ; so getting courage 
to go on, I continued, ‘ Very good 
shooting over the adjoining manors, 
and *Squire Thorney’s hounds are 
within fifteen miles; and what with 
the rector, and the banker, and the 
doctor, Lawyer Grampus, and Mr. 
Buggios, the society is reckoned ’— 
* Curse the society,’ exclaimed both 
gentlemen at once, ‘we shall take 
care not to be bored with that: we 
do not come out of shire to look 
for society ;’ and then they jabbered 
in French and laughed. ‘ See what 


you can give us to eat,’ cried the 
stoutest of the two, ‘and then we 
shall be better able to judge of the 
capabilities of your town.’ 

** Luckily the larder was well pro- 
vided ; we had a most capital par- 
tridge pie, and I ordered the cook to 


toast a few rashers of dried salmon, 
which my mistress get a present from 
Wales; and, with a cold sirloin of 
beef, a foaming tankard of ale, and a 
bottle of wine out of a choice bin 
which was only touched upon great 
oceasions, I sent up a luncheon fit 
for the king himself, and they were 
soon in high good-humour, and or- 
dered dinner and beds. I will say 
that for them, they were not so diffi- 
cult about their eating as customers 
that I have met with since—made no 
fuss about having French cookery, 
and were content with wholesome 
Christian fare. Things went off 
pretty smoothly for that day: but 
the next set in for a heavy rain, and 
our new guests gave every. soul in 
the house work enough to do. I was 
obliged to run about the town trying 
to get newspapers for love or money, 
rummaged all the books out of my 
mistress’s closet, and went to both 
libraries beside: but though there 
was Mavor’s Universal History, and 
Pratt’s Gleanings, The Life of Bam- 
fylde Moore Carew, Coxe’s Travels, 
Hayley’s Poems, The Letters of Hen- 


ry and Frances, The Midnight Bell, 
and The Sorrows of Sensibility, I 
could find nothing to please them ; they 
wanted to hire a billiard-table, but I 
could only ure a backgammon- 
board. They wrote off to London 
for a'set of chessmen, and then sat 
down to cards. But this did not last 
long: they took it into their heads 
to make new arrangements in the 
sitting-room, and ordering every ar- 
ticle of furniture out of their sight, 
chose chairs, tables, and sofas from 
the other apartments which suited 
their fancy better. My mistress was 
out of the bustle or she would never 
have stood it. We hada grand rum- 
pus about the picture of Admiral 
Keppel, which hung over the mantle- 
piece: it wasa venerable, handsome 
full-length portrait of a comely gen- 
tleman in uniform, leaning upon an 
anchor ; but they would by no means 
permit him to remain. ~ Unfortu- 
nately there was a blemish in the pa- 
per which this picture hid from view, 
and which looked very unseemly 
when it was taken away, so they 
turned the Admiral with his face to 
the wall ; behaving, I must say, more 
like overgrown boys than men: but 
they paid liberally, and seemed sadly 
to want something to do. The whole 
house was in a flustration to know 
who or what our travellers were; 
and the town’s-folks at first shewed 
some curiosity, which, however, soon 
died away, for the gentlemen confin- 
ed themselves a good deal to the inn. 
They seemed to be nearly of an age, 
and were much of the same height: 
but there was no resemblance be- 
tween them, and their names differ- 
em. Mr. John Smith was stouter 
than the other, a fine grown man, 
with brown hair, florid complexion, 
and blue eyes. Mr. Thomes Brown, 
his companion, was considerably 
slighter and more elegantly formed, 
pale, but of a healthy paleness, with 
eyes and hair as black as a coal ; and 
though both had a grand look, he 
might have passed fora prince. He 
gave less trouble, too, than Mr. 
Smith, and seemed to indulge him 0 
all his fancies, more to pacify and 
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keep him quiet than for any thing 
else, except, may be, when he gave 
way to his own wild spirits; though 
for that matter both the friends were 
sometimes low enough, but Mr. 
Smith was always the most irritable 
of the two. They would heave 
deep sighs, and lie ‘stretched upon 
the sofas and chairs for hours togeth- 
er, especially after they received 
letters, and having read and groaned 
over them, they were sure to put 
them into the fire; so there was no 
chance of being any the wiscr through 
carelessness on their part, at least ; 
and I could have told my mistress 
that her labour was lost, when she 
used to send for their clothes and 
search their pockets for papers. As 
Iwas saying, Sir, they had their 


melancholy fits, but these were soon 
over, and then they had no mercy 
on the bell—ring, ring, ring, from 
morning till night, asking for the 
strangest and most unaccountable 
things. They went, as I observed 
before, very little abroad, and though 


they purchased Miss Perkins’s whole 
stock of lavender-water, and extract 
of roses, and sent forty times to 
know if she had any essence of 
sweet peas, I question whether they 
were more than once within her shop 
door; and she was a smart-looking 
lass then, dressed in the tip of the 
mode, and had put on an extra rib- 
bon as soon as she heard of the new 
comers, Much admired was Miss 
Perkins by the beaux.of the town: 
her shop used to be thronged on 
market days, and I seldom passed 
the window, early or late, without 
seeing a man’s elbow leaning on the 
counter. Folks used to tell a good 
deal about her and the banker’s son, 
and there was some ill-natured things 
said that were never properly cleared 
up; howsoever, she married pretty 
tolerablish, after all, though nobody 
even so much as dreamed that sober 
Saunders the miller would take such 
a flighty madam when his old wife 
was laid under the sod,” 

After this episode of Miss Perkins, 
the landlord paused, drew breath, 
and continued his tale ;— 
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“ Well, Sir, a week or more pass- 
ed away, and Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Brown called it purgatory. Every 
day I expected that they would go, 
but still they stayed, saying they sup- 
posed they were as well off at —— 
as any where else ; yet they would 
rather live with the devil himself; 
which I must say, I thought very 
strange, seeing that there was no 
compulsion. All of a sudden they 
sent for me, and told me that I was 
a good fellow ; that they were tired 
of their lives, and must change their 
style of living. They offered to pa 
any money that my mistress asked, 
and to givé as little trouble as possi- 
ble, if sie would consent to a new 
arrangement. I answered that I was 
sure my mistress would be agreeable 
to any thing in reason. ‘ We have 
made up our minds,’ said Mr. Smith, 
‘since there is nothing to be seen in 
this inhuman place, to sleep through- 
out the day, and, as unfortunately we 
can’t take entirely to our beds, to get 
up at night: you will have nothing 
to do but to provide coffee before you 
go to rest, and to order one of the 
scullions to boil a leg of mutton and 
turnips, and send it up to us at three 
o’clock in the morning. We shall 
ride out after dinner, and we give 
our honour that we will not set the 
house on fire.’ [ stared at this 
strange proposal ; but they were in 
earnest, and whilst the whim lasted 
the house was amazingly quiet, con- 
sidering who was in it, only they 
kicked up a terrible bobbery in the 
neighbourhood, riding, as I am told, 
like mad along the roads, to the great 
alarm of the farmers, setting all the 
dogs barking for miles round, and 
sometimes having a chase after the 
fashion of the wild huntsman, I think 
they called him—wild enough, I'll 
warrant, 

“I had soon reason to congratu- 
late myself upon the new system, for 
very unexpectedly my young mis- 
tress came home. The typhus fever 
had broken out in the place where 
she was visiting, and her friends, in 
great alarm had sent her away. T 
suppose, Sir, in a long summer's day 
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you would not see a a irl than 
Miss Lucy. She had bons well 
brought up, and was very modest, 
never, to my knowledge, giving the 
least encouragement to any of the 
young sparks who used to loiter about 
the inn when she was at home ; but 
there was something about her, an 
air and manner, though humble, too, 
so much above her station, that made 
me tremble for the consequences of 
a meeting with either of the gentle- 
men who had taken up their quarters 
at the Black Bull. She laughed 
heartily when her mother told her of 
the harem scarem doings of our 

uests ; and expressed her determi- 
Ration to have a peep at them ; but 
as I was confident she would not 
throw herself in their way, that did 
not give me any pain. 

“ An unfortunate accident brought 
about the acquaintance which I so 
much dreaded. The gentlemen, one 
fine frosty night, had taken a longer 
ride than usual, not coming home 
until eight o’clock in the morning— 
they were generally accustomed to 
be in bed by six. Miss Lucy, not 
expecting to see them, came tripping 
down the great staircase, and before 
she could turn round they were at 
her elbow. They bowed to the very 
ground, and made way for her in the 
most respectful manner possible. She 
blushed, curtsied, and hastened away. 
Instantly the bell rang, as in old 
times. I ran up to the drawing- 
room, and was immediately assailed 
by a thousand questions from both 
— aboot the young lady who 

ad just passed them. She did look 
like a lady certainly: notwithstand- 
ing she never dressed half so smart 
as Miss Perkins, she was by far the 
genteelest of the two: that every 
body allowed. I was taken so com- 
pletely by surprise, and examined, as 
it were, and cross-examined, too, 
that I could not think of any palpa- 
ble falsehood, and was fain to tell 
the whole truth about Miss Lucy — 
Well, Sir, they did not go to sleep 
that day, but resumed their ordinary 
habits, only with less clatter, and they 
were continually on the staircase, or 
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in the lobbies, or down in the yard, 
trying to catch a glimpse of my 
young mistress. She gave them, | 
verily believe, as little opportunity 
as she could help of speaking to her, 
and, but for the folly of her méther, 
probably nothing more would have 
come of it. Old mistress was now 
able to hobble about a little, and Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Brown were ever 
ready to offer her an arm; and so 
they wheedled and cajoled her over 
to such good, or I may say evil pur- 
pose, that they soon had the run of 
the small parlour behind the bar, 
where Lucy sat at work. I was al- 
most at my wit’s end: at last I be- 
thought me of putting them on some 
new adventure. 

** It happened that twice in the 
year Sir Godfrey Hilborough, who 
had large estates in our county, and 
used to divide his time regularly be- 
tween his two houses, passed through 
our town, which being just half-way 
from Brockley Grange and Hilbo- 
rough Park, he always staid to dine 
at the Black Bull for the good of the 
house. The Baronet had one only 
daughter, who was as beautiful as she 
was rich. She was mewed up, how- 
ever, more like a Spanish nun than 
an English lady, for her father hav- 
ing determined that she should marry 
young "Squire Thorney, a neigh- 
bour’s son, a boorish sort of fellow, 
always hunting, or cock-fighting, or 
bull-baiting, would scarcely allow 
her to be out of his sight, and never 
admitted any other unmarried man 
within his doors. The time was 
now at hand for his removal to Hil- 
borough Park, and he had sent as 
usual to bespeak the dinner. I told 
all this to Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown, 
and inflamed their curiosity so much, 
that they were all agog to sec the 
divine Clarissa, as the handsome 
heiress was generally called. They 
thought of a hundred plans to ap- 
proach her without raising the jeal- 
ousy of her father, and at last resolv- 
ed to officiate as waiters. It was as 
much as my place was worth if I 
should be found out, but F gave into 
all their schemes, and as Sir God- 
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frey’s own servants always helped to 
attend, and might, we thought, smoke 
the disguise, it was agreed to put 
brandy into their ale, and make them 
too drunk or too stupid to observe 
any thing. I had some difficulty 
about dressing our gentlemen so as 
to pass off for common people. They 
dipped their heads into water to take 
out the curl, but it would not do, and 
I ran over to the barber, and got two 
scratch wigs. They spared no ex- 
pense, and bought coats and waist- 
coats of the towg tailor, uncouth and 
rustical when compared to their own, 
and they put on cotton stockings, 
and tied their neckcloths in a coun- 
trified manner ; still I had some fear 
of their being found out—but I put 
a good face upon it, and was ready 
to answer any questions with a bold 
heart. 

“ Exactly at the appointed time,” 
continued the landlord,“ Sir Godfrey 
Hilborough’s coach aud four drove 
into the inn yard, and I took care 
that our two bucks should not show 


themselves immediately, more espe- 
cially as "Squire Thorney was there 


to hand the ladies owt. It was a bit- 
ter cold day, and I had provided a 
rare jug of hot spiced ale with eggs 
in it for the servants; we saw no 
more of them, Our Francis, whom 
the gentlemen—why, I never could 
find out—had taught to say “anon, 
anon, Sir,” was luckily laid up with 
the lumbago, and therefore we ab- 
solutely required some assistance, 
which accounted for the stay, as the 
whole conducting of the dinner fell 
upon me, and I was in a good deal of 
trepidation, yet I could not help ob- 
serving the behaviour of our sparks. 
Sir Godfrey Hilborough sat at the 
head of the table, his lady and daugh- 
ter at his right and left hand, and 
‘Squire Thorney at the bottom, The 
servant of the latter, almost as quiet 
a lout as his master, stood behind his 
chair: I took my station at the Baro- 
net’s elbow, and Mr. Smith and Mr, 
Brown waited on the ladies, Their 
ready dexterity put Sir Godfrey into 
good humour, who was marvellously 
out of sorts at she conduct of his serv- 


ing men; poor Lady Hilborough was 
entirely occupied in soothing her hus- 
band, and ’Squire Thorney employed 
himself solely with the dishes before 
him, Miss Clarissa was not so un- 
observant: she appeared to me to 
be more beautiful than ever; she had 
taken off her hat, and her fine dark 
bair waved over a forehead as white 
as the driven snow. She ate little, and 
seemed very unhappy, poor lady, as 
her eye wandered from her father and 
mother, to her intended husband. 
Presently she perceived that there was 
something strange in the room. I 
saw her give several piercing looks 
at her new attendants, which made 
them withdraw glances too expressive 
of adoration, and cast their eyes de- 
murely to the ground: then rose an 
indignant blush which terrified me, 
but this subsided. She looked now 
and then as if she was striving to re- 
press a smile, and before dinner was 
over seemed quite propitiated by the 
graceful assiduity of our gentlemanly 
waiters. I received a good lesson 
that day ; I never saw@uapkin hand- 
ed, a dish removed, or a cork drawn 
in such style in my life ;+I was only 
vexed to perceive that Mr. Brown 
was evidently the most struck and 
eager of the two, whereas I had hoped 
that Mr. Smith would have been 
drawn off from his pursuit of Lucy, 
by a handsomer face, and, as he 
was by far the boldest, and, as I 
feared the most unprincipled, there 
was less: danger to a grand young 
lady from his addresses, than a sim- 
ple girl who knew next to nothingof 
the world. 

“ When the ladies retired to the 
drawing-room, which they did very 
soon, Lady Hilborough fell asleep in 
the great chair, and Mr. Brown went 
in, without his wig, to stir the fire and 
souff the candles; I followed with 
Mr. Smith to hand round the tea and 
coffee. The gentlemen, I must say, 
were very guarded in their behaviour; 
neitber of them spoke a word more 
than was necessary ; and as it was 
scarcely possible for Miss Clarissa 
to be offended by their conduct, she, 
I suppose, thinking it prudent to take 
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no notice of a mere frolic, was satis- 
fied with maintaining her own digni- 
ty. The Baronet’s servants having 
slept off their tipsy fit, were as fresh 
as the day, and the coach and horses 
were out at the gate at the identical 
moment at which their master always 
left the Black Bull. Every thing be- 
ing ready, Sir Godfrey, who was as 
full of ceremony as my Lord Mayor 
of London, handed his lady down 
stairs, and left Miss Clarissa to Squire 
Thorney. It happened that just as 
she was quite ready to give him her 
hand, up comes his servant with a 
message about a dog; so, instead of 
attending to the young lady, he stood 
perleying with the man on the lobby. 

r. Brown, who had resumed his own 
clothes, was standing by, and so, Sir, 
without more ado, he stepped for- 
ward, and, to my amazement, offered 
his arm to Miss Clarissa, with such a 
modest air, and such an eloquent bow, 
that she, casting a look of scorn at 
her clodhopping lover, accepted it, 
and down they went together, unseen 
by Sir Godfr@, who, it being a cold 
night, had got into the coach, thinking, 
to be sure, that Squire Thorney would 
take care of his daughter. 

“ I had no great reason to be pleas- 
ed with my contrivance. Mr. Brown 
spent almost the whole of his time at 
Hilborough Park, in some disguise or 
other, and left the coast clear at home 
to Mr. Smith, who was scarcely a mo- 
ment absent from Miss Lucy’s elbow. 
He was clean an altered man: there 
was no swearing at the servants, no 
grambling or racket now, but there 
was he sitting all the day in the par- 
lour, reading to my young mistress. 
I had enough to do to watch him, aud 
to help Mr. Brown to get a sight of 
Miss Clarissa. Once he dressed him- 
self as a miller; then he went up to 
the hall with a pedlar’s pack, and I 
was obliged to get him a real haw- 
ker’s license, because I knew he durst 
not go before Sir Godfrey, who was a 
trimming magistrate, without one. 
Afterwards he bethought himself of 
acting the part of a blind fidler, blind 
only of one eye, though, and they got 
him into the servants’ hall, and were 
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all as merry as beggars ; and many a 
cold winter night did he pass in the 
conservatory, or under Miss Clarissa’s 
window. 

“Things were io the mean time 
going on dismally for me at the Black 
Bull. Lucy had lost all her fine spirits, 
and she was thoughtful now, and sad 
too, often being scarcely able to re- 
frain from tears. The sight of her 
grief, guessing, as I did, that it was 
caused by her attachment to one 
whom I feared would prove unwor- 
thy, cut me to the heart; so I went 
to Mr. Smith, and plucked up a 
spirit, and put the question fairly to 
him, whether he meant to make Miss 
Lucy his wife. He gave me a look 
as black as midnight. “ How dare 
you,” said he, “ inquire into the mo- 
tives of my conduct, or presume to 
lift your eyes to a gir) so far above 
you ?”—“ Sir,” says I, “ 1 am aware 
of my inferiority, and Miss Lucy 
knows that I would not offend her by 
word or look for the whole world; 
but she has neither father nor brother 
to protect her, and whilst I am in her 
mother’s service, I will do my hum- 
ble endeavour to keep her out of 
harm’s way.” And then I went 
straight to the little back parlour, and 
opened my mind, so far as related to 
Mr. Smith, speaking all the time in 
the most respectful manner that I 
could think of, and my young mis- 
tress cried a good deal, and said I 
might be sure that she would never 
do any thing to afflict her mother. 
After this conversation she seemed 
more shy of Mr. Smith ; and though 
he used to look fierce enough at me, 
and never deigned me a civil word, 
I did not care for that—all I wanted 
was to keep Miss Lucy out of his 
clutches. 

“ Soon after, letters came from 
London, which seemed to please our 
gentlemen hugely. Mr. Brown told 
me in confidence that he had per- 
suaded the young lady at Hilborough 
Park to go off with him to Scotland, 
and desired me to be in waiting at 
twelve that night with a post-chaise 
and four at a particular spot in the 
neighbourhood. My mind was not 
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altogether in the job, but I did not 
like to refuse a gentleman who had 
always behaved very handsomely to 
me, more especially as there being 
an alarm about poachers, in conse- 
quence, I believe, of his prowling so 
much over the Baronet’s grounds, that 
he did not like to trust to the discre- 
tion of the postboys, in case of their 
falling in with the gamekeepers. It 
was two o’clock in the morning be- 
fore he could get Miss Clarissa away, 
and just as the chaise drove off I saw 
a letter lying on the ground: it was 
moon light, and I could read the di- 
rection well enough, to “ Thomas 
Brown, Esq.,” so I carried it home, 
intending to give it to his friend. 
Mr. Smith was, however, gone, and 
my mind misgave me when I learn- 
ed that Miss Lucy had also left the 
town on a visit to her aunt ; I deter- 
mived then to read the letter, thinking 
it might give me some clue to our late 
guests, It began “ My dear Lord ;” 
and I gathered from it that these two 
gentlemen were both sprigs of nobility, 


obliged to live incog. in consequence 
of the one who called himself Smith 
having dangerously wounded a gen- 


tleman in a duel. The writer made 
sport of their shooting a privy-coun- 
sellor; for it seems Mr, Brown was 
the second, and congratulated them 
upon the termination of their exile 
amongst the barbarians of shire. 
Isoon ascertained that Miss Lucy 
had accompanied Mr. Smith in his 
journey, and without saying a word 
to any body, I saddled the best horse 
in the stable, and rode as hard as he 
could lay legs to the ground, in the 
same direction that this worthless no- 
bleman had taken, I had no difficul- 
ty in tracing him upon the road ; and 
at eleven o’clock, arrived at the inn 
where he proposed remaining the 
night. [etermined to see Miss Lucy 
somehow or other, I stood upon the 
stairs considering in what manner I 
should contrive to speak ‘with her 
alone; and as I was cogitating the 
matter over, a door flew open, and 
she rushed past me, never stopping 
until she had reached ‘the street. I 
flew after her and found her in ex- 
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treme distress. Mr. Smith (I forget 
the honourable name which his con- 
duct disgraced) had beguiled her 
away from home under a promise of 
marriage; and thinking that she was 
now entirely in his power, had ven- 
tured to reveal his base views. In 
the height of her grief and indigna- 
tion, it was not difficult to persuade 
her to return home with me. I hired a 
chaise from another iun, and we be- 
gan a very melancholy journey, I 
thought she would have died upon 
the road. The consequences of her 
late imprudent step stared her in the 
face; she was afraid of becoming 
the talk and derision of the whole 
town, and mourned over her blind 
credulity in such a piteous manner, 
that her heart, poor thing, seemed 
quite broken. I found it difficult to 
keep my resolution of acting only a 
brother’s part, yet I did not like to 
take advantage of her distraction and 
despair; but at length seeing how 
much she suffered from the appre- 
hensien of losing her good name, I 
could no longer conceal my long- 
smothered attachment, and besought 
her to give me a legal claim to pro- 
tect her from the malice of the world. 
She seemed more grieved than sur- 
prised at the proposal; and candidly 
confessed that her affections, though 
blighted, were still fixed upon the man 


who had endeavoured to bring her to 


ruin, She concealed nothing from 
me, assuring me that she could only 
consent to become my wife to save 
her mother from the disgrace which 
her clopement with Mr. Smith would 
bring upon her. 1 was too madly in 
love not to rejoice to make her mine 
upon any terms, knowing that she 
was unfortunate and not guilty ; and 
before we returned to the Black Bull 
the marriage ceremony had taken 
place. My mistress, though very 
angry at first, soon forgave us; and 
I was in hopes that 1 should make 
Lucy happy. She never uttered a 
complaint, and indeed I am sure that 
she was grateful to me for my kind- 
ness, and for the confidence which I 
placed in her, for I adored the very 
ground she walked upon. But she 
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drooped daily: the shock which she 
had vaetted was too rough for her 
gente nature; and, perhaps, too, she 
a hard struggle to do her duty by 

one who, in happier circumstances, 

would not have been her choice. 

Our neighbours used to say cruel 

things; and though I treated their 

slanders with contempt, they weigh- 

ed heavily upon Lucy’s mind. She 
strove to be cheerful, but it would not 

do. It was fortunate for Mr. Smith 

that he never came in my way, for 

I think I should have been the death 

of him. However, I never mention- 

ed his name to Lucy, and it is a great 
consolation to me to reflect that no 
single word of reproach ever escap- 
ed my lips. Two years after our 
marriage, I became the father of a 
Aeautiful girl, and life seemed sweet- 
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er to my wife after the birth of her 
child; but the fatal blow had been 
struck, and at the end of twelve 
months I followed her to the grave, 
I have never given a pra as to 
her daughter, and I never will: she 
will be a comfort, I trust, in my old 
age ; for she is a good girl, Sir, and 
to-my partial eye has much of my Lu- 
cy’s sweetness and gentleness about 
her. 

“There was fine storming, you 
may be assured, at Hilborough Park, 
about Miss Clarissa ; but luckily,the 
Baronet and Squire Thorney fell out, 
and so Sir Godfrey became reconcil- 
ed to his daughter’s choice. Lord and 
Lady L———-p often bate their 
horses at the Black Bull, and I believe 
they are as happy a couple as any in 
the county.” 
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STATE OF THE CURRENCY. 


lage following epistle is the genu- 
ine answer of an evangelical 
Yorkshire debtor, a small manufac- 
turer, to the importunate_ letters of 
an attorney employed to dun, by the 


creditor. To the first letter the 
Yorkshireman answered by a packet 
of goods, not worth the cost of car- 
riage, (which of+course he did not 
pay,) and to the second he sent the 
following pathetic appeal to the feel- 
ings of the lawyer. The debt was, 
and is, 11/. and the attorney will 
probably treble it in the process of 
recovery. A correspondent has for- 
warded it to us as a curiosity :— 


“* April 4, 1826. 

“ Sir,—I am under the necessity 
of at once saying to you, it does not 
lie in my power to farnish you with 
the money—not if my life—not if 
my soul depended upon it—not even 
your application, which is reasona- 
ble—nor even the postage—which 
themselves not a little distress me, 

“T, at this moment, do not know 
what to do fur money to mect the 
calls of my family, who frequently 


fare thin from hard necessity.—We 
do not take money sufficient for the 
house—trade is so bad—and we have 
no goods—the best I had I sent—I 
have even been threatened for poor- 
rates with a summons—and with an 
officer upon premises for assessed 
taxes—and to convince you of the 
fact, and of the appalling necessity 
we have had, and still have, for mo- 
ney, I will inform you that we have 
been obliged to take articles to the 
pawnbrokers—and my wife’s best 
clothes—things she had before we 
were married—her family affairs— 
her watch—my own. Sabbath-day 
clothes, made but a short time ago, 
as a memorial of the departure of a 
delightful little girl, six years old, 
one out of seven—and, good God, 
what a situation am I come into, to 
pawn these clothes—how shameful, 
but I could not possibly help it, 
which now lie at Mrs, Hodgkinson’s, 
pawnbroker, street, S——. 

ask you, sir—what can I do?—I am 
at the far end—a prison itself, though 
I might loath it—would be an asy- 
lum. Ihave been there once, and I 
repented coming out—because I saw 
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I could not get through—and if the 
very expense of any law being paid 
when it came, would pay the whole 
debt and costs,—yet, sir, to prison 
must I go—for not five pounds could 
I raise—as I hope to be saved. 

“T cannot make money—our ac- 
counts are totally lost, . Hundreds 
are broken here, and I cahnot obtain 
1s. in the pound—I have lost almost 
every account due to me—I cannot 
get in money—and not a shilling is 
to be got for us in any way ere 
I to die to-morrow for money—I 
could not obtain it I declare, 
as there is a just God in Heaven, I 
scarcely can raise money for my 
children’s school wages—and several 
letters have been refused because I 
could not raise money to pay for 
them———Miss H. may not know the 
terrible situation into which I am 
come, but others do, and have thought 
it best to take goods at any price, 
and God forbid i should offer either 
insult or injury to such respectable 
parties—it is contrary to my design 
and feelings——I will prove to you 
who have taken goods——there are 
others that I cannot furnish even in 
this manner, and Mr. , of 

, who was here by his travel- 
ler the other day, and to whom I 
owe 77/, odd, would have been glad 
to have taken goods, but could not 
have them—others have been really 
glad to have, and I will prove my 
words, I have nothing further to 
add, but that I am your and their 
most exceeding and humble servant, 


“P.S. In further confirmation of 
the distress of the town, I would as- 
sign—one ironmonger has been this 
last month sold up—and as to busi- 
ness we have none at all—in short, 
here is nothing but affliction "and 
sorrow—the failure of Throwster’s— 
bankruptcy of manufacturers, and 
breaking of shopkeepers—T he town 
itself is a wide scene of dreadful de- 
solation, and here are upwards of 
fourteen thousand out of employ— 
There are sales daily, and two or 
three in a day.” 


BREAKFAST POWDER. 

It is stated that if rye be divested 
of its skin, the beverage is more mild 
and agreeable; but how to do this 
we are without information. To get 
the skin from whieat, for domestic 
use, it is customary to soak a small 
bag, half filled with the grain, for a 
quarter of an hour, and then beat it 
with a rolling pin, by which the skin 
is disengaged. This method seems, 
however, inapplicable to rye, as the 
bruising would render it unfit for 
roasting. One way of preparing the 
rye is tosteep it in water for forty- 
eight hours, or till it be a little sprout- 
ed; then drain it thoroughly ; put it 
in its damp state into a frying-pan, 
and keep it well stirred with a spoon 
during the operation of roasting. Or 
it may be dried, after undergoing the: 
malting process, before it be roasted, 
but not by artificial heat. Another 
method is as follows*:—Take a com- 
mon frying-pan ; put into it a small 
piece of lard or butter, the size of a 
marble, and then a quantity of rye, 
and keep it over the fire, stirring it 
with a spoon to prevent its burning, 
until it be of a regular dark-brown 
colour. A bushel of rye will return 
forty-eight pounds of prepared break- 
fast powder ; and as two ounces will 
fully serve three or four persons, the 
cost of the powder is about one far- 
thing. Only enough for two or 
three days should be roasted at a 
time; and no more ground than is 
wanted for immediate use. Rye 
fresh roasted, and ground or bruised 
when warm, is as superior to that 
which has been prepared for some 
time, as Mocha is to the commonest 
Colonial coffee. That which is 
roasted, and remains unground, should 
be kept ina bottle or jar, secured 
from external air. A-rolling pin, or 
a mortar and pestle, will fully answer 
the purpose of pulverizing the roast- 
ed grain, if a mill be not at hand. 


TO RENDER SHOES WATER-PROOF. 
Mix a pint of drying oil, two 
ounces of yellow wax, two ounces of 
turpentine, and half an ounce of Bur- 
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gundy pitch, carefully over a slow 
. Lay the mixture, whilst hot, 
on the boots or shoes with a sponge 
~or soft brush; and when they are 
dry, lay it on again and again, until 
the leather becomes quite saturated, 
that is to say, will hold no more, 
Let them then be put away, and 
not be worn until they are per- 
fectly dry and elastic; they will a - 
terwards be found not only — 
trable to wet, but soft and pliable, 
and of much greater durability. 


TELESCOPES. 

The use of telescopes of high pow- 
er has frequently been considered as 
indispensable for accuracy in astro- 
nomical instruments. From obser- 
vation, however, recently made by 
Captain Kater, it has been found 
that with a power of sixty there cau- 
not be an error. of one-eights of a 
second, so far at least as vision is 
concerned, The cause of the uncer- 
tain, perhaps we may say capricious, 
performance of reflecting telescopes, 
which has lately engaged the atten- 

. tion of the same gentleman, seems 
not to have eluded his sagacity, and 
of his very ingenious remarks on this 
subject we shall give some account 
in a future number. 


PETRARCH. 

The Chevalier Arrighi, in a little 
pamphlet, published some months ago 
at Petersburgh, states that he is in 
possession of a very beautiful man- 
uscript of Petrarch’s Sonnets, in the 
hand-writing of Petrarch himself. 
This. manuscript will furnish the 
means of correcting several defective 
passages in the texts which have hith- 
erto been followed, and of expunging 
several sonnets which have been er- 
roneously attributed to Petrarch. 


LONGEVITY. 

There is now living at Moscow an 
old man 126 years of age. Entering 
into the military service towards the 
end of the reign of Peter I., he was 
at the siege of Hontine, and took a 
part in the Seven Years’ war, at the 
ead of which @ severe wound in the 
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foot compelled him to retire. He 
then turned shoemaker and married, 
His wife died in 1812. His memory 
is very tenacious, His narratives, 
and the accounts which he gives of 
the celebrated persons whom he has 
known, correspond closely with his- 
torical statements; and although he 
is destitute of the elements of knowl- 
edge, he is seldom in error as to the 
chronology of the various epochs and 
events about which he is questioned. 


IMPROVED BRICKS. 

Mr. Burridge, whose researches en 
the dry rot have attracted so much 
attention in the navy, has recently 
obtained a patent for improved bricks, 
by which channels of any desired 
figure may be constructed through 
walls, and thus currents of air may 
be made to pass to the timbers, by 
which it is considered that the dry 
rot in buildings may be effectually 
prevented. These improved bricks 
are to be made of the same materi- 
als and dimensions as ordinary bricks, 
but small portions, at their angles 
and elsewhere, are to be removed, 
that is, beveled or rebuted edges are 
to be formed by taking off an inch 
or an inch anda half from one or 
two of the angles, in an oblique 
direction or otherwise, as circum- 
stances may require. 


HAIL INSURANCE SOCIETY. 

A society has been established at 
Berne with the approbation of gov- 
ernment, for eflecting insurances 
against loss produced by hail ; it is 
known that, destructive as are its 
ravages, still they are only partial, 
and as the means of averting dew by 
means of hail conductors have been 
unsuccessful, a society has been had 
recourse to to repair the loss. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture, to which so much at- 
tention has been paid in this country, 
is treated, at length, as a science in 
France ; and in various parts of that 
pagers, farms have been taken sole- 
ly for the purpose of experimental 
agriculture. 





